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LEWIS  AND  CLARK  TRAIL  CENTER  •  NEBRASKA 


UNITED  STATES  DEPARTMENT  OF  THE  INTERIOR  /  NATIONAL  PARK  SERVICE 


SUMMARY 


Under  Public  Laws  100-202  and  101-121,  Congress  appropriated  funds  for  planning  a  trail 
center  in  Nebraska  that  would  interpret  the  Lewis  and  Clark  National  Historic  Trail  and  orient 
visitors  to  the  trail  and  related  sites  in  Nebraska.  To  fulfill  this  direction  given  by  Congress,  this 
Concept  Plan  was  developed  to  determine  the  type,  size,  and  location  for  a  such  a  trail  center. 
The  plan  offers  several  alternatives  and,  following  public  review,  a  recommendation  will  be 
made  for  one  alternative,  which  will  be  incorporated  into  the  final  plan. 

The  1804-1806  Lewis  and  Clark  expedition  was  a  remarkable  feat  that  provided  the  spark  to 
America's  settlement  of  the  territory  west  of  the  Missouri.  The  Lewis  and  Clark  National 
Historic  Trail,  part  of  the  national  trails  system,  follows  the  route  of  their  expedition  from  the 
Mississippi  River  to  the  Pacific  Ocean  and  back.  In  Nebraska,  this  route  is  along  the  Missouri 
River. 

The  first  element  of  this  plan  is  the  selection  of  a  general  location.  The  general  area  that  best 
meets  various  criteria  is  Nebraska  City.  Within  that  general  location,  four  sites  are  identified 
through  further  screening.  Fort  Atkinson  State  Historical  Park  is  another  general  location  that 
ranked  just  behind  Nebraska  City. 

The  plan  then  identifies  the  needs  of  potential  visitors,  such  as  the  size  of  the  facility,  the 
interpretive  story  that  should  be  told,  what  information  should  be  available,  what  programs 
should  be  offered,  and  the  type  of  exhibits,  publications,  or  audiovisual  programs  that  would 
support  the  purpose  of  the  center.  Annual  visitation  has  been  projected  to  be  between  30,000 
and  100,000  at  the  end  of  10  years. 

Legislative  intent  is  clear  that  the  National  Park  Service  would  not  have  ongoing  responsibility 
for  the  operation  of  the  trail  center.  A  discussion  of  criteria  and  possible  operating 
organizations  offers  possibilities  of  state  and/or  local  organizations,  but  makes  no  firm 
recommendations.   Further  details  require  a  commitment  from  an  organization. 

Six  alternatives  were  developed,  offering  a  wide  range  of  possible  visitor  services,  sites, 
structures,  staffing  requirements,  and  construction  and  operating  costs.  The  no-action 
alternative  is  to  build  an  interpretive  kiosk  in  Riverview  park  in  Nebraska  City.  Alternative  B 
offers  a  low-cost  alternative  to  accomplish  many  of  the  project  objectives  by  upgrading  existing 
facilities  at  Fort  Atkinson  State  Historical  Park.  Alternative  C  is  a  free-standing  center  on  the 
north  side  of  Route  2  in  Nebraska  City,  which  could  be  operated  seasonally  or  left  unstaffed. 
Alternative  D  is  a  rest-area-type  center  in  Nebraska  City  at  the  Lions  Club  park.  Alternative 
E  is  a  compact  center  on  a  high  knoll  along  the  south  side  of  Route  2  in  Nebraska  City,  and 
alternative  F  is  a  traditional  center  on  the  same  site. 

An  architectural  design  theme  has  been  developed  that  is  adaptable  to  any  of  the  structures 
proposed  in  the  alternatives  -  from  kiosk  to  traditional  center.  This  design  theme,  an  arched- 
roof  form,  incorporates  an  element  that  is  symbolic  of  the  spirit  of  the  center  and  of  the 
westward  movement/expansion  and  will  also  attract  the  attention  of  travelers.  This  design  could 
also  create  an  identity  and  a  unifying  theme  for  the  entire  national  trails  system. 


Estimated  construction  costs  range  from  $50,000  to  $3.2  million.  Estimated  operating  costs 
range  from  none  to  $240,000  per  year.  Projected  life-cycle  costs  over  a  20-year  period  range 
from  $52,000  to  $5.4  million. 


The  environmental  consequences  of  the  alternatives  would  be  relatively  minor.  There  were 
several  consultations  with  various  agencies  and  organizations,  as  well  as  two  public  meetings  — 
during  the  development  of  this  plan. 
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INTRODUCTION 


Congress  has  directed  the  National  Park  Service  to  develop  plans  for  a  trail  center  to  interpret 
and  direct  visitors  to  the  Lewis  and  Clark  National  Historic  Trail  in  Nebraska.  Funds  have  been 
appropriated  to  develop  plans  and  acquire  land  for  the  center.  Under  the  authority  and  intent 
of  the  National  Trails  System  Act,  the  facility  is  to  be  designed  and  constructed  by  the  National 
Park  Service  and  operated  by  the  state  or  other  nonfederal  entity.  The  general  preferred 
location  for  this  center  is  in  the  vicinity  of  Nebraska  City,  Nebraska. 

The  Lewis  and  Clark  National  Historic  Trail  was  established  by  Congress  in  1978  as  a 
component  of  the  national  trails  system.  The  National  Park  Service  administers  the  trail  in 
partnership  with  many  federal,  state,  and  local  agencies,  private  organizations,  and  private 
landowners.  The  trail  commemorates  the  Lewis  and  Clark  expedition  of  1804-1806,  one  of  the 
most  dramatic  and  significant  episodes  in  the  history  of  the  United  States.  The  trail  passes 
through  1 1  states  and  includes  segments  of  water  routes,  land  trails,  and  motor  routes.  The 
Nebraska  segment  of  the  trail  follows  the  Missouri  River  and  includes  numerous  Lewis  and 
Clark  campsites,  many  of  which  are  in  state  and  county  parks  along  the  river.  The  National 
Park  Service  and  the  state  recently  marked  10  of  these  sites  with  uniform  signs. 

Under  an  appropriation,  Congress  directed  the  Park  Service  to  plan  and  construct  four 
interpretive  kiosks  relating  to  the  Lewis  and  Clark  Trail  at  other  public  sites  in  Nebraska.  Some 
site  selection  and  planning  for  these  kiosks  has  already  been  done  by  the  Park  Service;  the 
details  are  discussed  in  a  separate  document.  Kiosk  Plan,  Lewis  and  Clark  National  Historic 
Trail,  Nebraska.  The  sites  selected  are  Indian  Cave  State  Park  in  southeastern  Nebraska, 
Ponca  State  Park  northwest  of  Sioux  City,  Cottonwood  Cove  Park  in  Dakota  City,  and  an 
overlook  at  Gavins  Point  dam  near  Yankton. 


LEGISLATIVE  HISTORY 

The  following  laws  and  appropriations  are  the  basis  for  the  establishment  of  the  Lewis  and 
Clark  Trail  center. 

National  Trails  System  Act.  Public  Law  90-543  of  October  2,  1968  (16  U.S.C.  1241),  as 
amended  though  P.L  100-559.  October  29,  1988: 

Sec.  2. (a)  Statement  of  policy:  "In  order  to  provide  for  the  ever-increasing  outdoor 
recreation  needs  of  an  expanding  population  and  in  order  to  promote  the  preservation 
of,  public  access  to,  travel  within,  and  enjoyment  and  appreciation  of  the  open-air, 
outdoor  areas  and  historic  resources  of  the  Nation,  trails  should  be  established  .  .  ." 

Sec.  3. (a)  (3)  Defines  national  historic  trails:  ".  .  .  will  be  extended  trails  which  follow 
as  closely  as  possible  and  practicable  the  original  trails  or  routes  of  travel  of  national 
historic  significance.  .  .  .  National  historic  trails  shall  have  as  their  purpose  the 
identification  and  protection  of  the  historic  route  and  its  historic  remnant  and  artifacts 
for  public  use  and  enjoyment." 


Sec.  5. (a)  (6)  Establishes  Lewis  and  Clark  National  Historic  Trail,  to  be  administered  ^ 
by  the  secretary  of  the  interior. 

Sec.  7.(c)  Directs  establishment  of  uniform  markers  to  be  provided  to  cooperating 
agencies:  "The  appropriate  Secretary  may  also  provide  for  trail  interpretation  sites, 
which  shall  be  located  at  historic  sites  along  the  route  of  any  national  scenic  or  national  — 
historic  trail,  in  order  to  present  information  to  the  public  about  the  trail,  at  the  lowest 
possible  cost,  with  emphasis  on  the  portion  of  the  trail  passing  through  the  State  in 
which  the  site  is  located.  Wherever  possible,  the  sites  shall  be  maintained  by  a  State 
agency  under  a  cooperative  agreement  between  the  appropriate  Secretary  and  the 
State  agency." 

Sec.  10. (c)  (1)  Authorizes  appropriations  for  the  Lewis  and  Clark  National  Historic  Trail 
(and  other  trails)  but  prohibits  expenditures  by  federal  agencies  for  land  acquisition 
except  for  "one  trail  interpretation  site,  as  described  in  section  7(c),  along  with  such  trail 
in  each  State  crossed  by  the  trail." 

P.L.  100-202,  December  22,  1987:  Appropriation  of  "$25,000  for  Lewis  and  Clark  Trail 
markings  and  $30,000  to  plan  trail  interpretation."  Background  on  this  item  is  in  the 
Congressional  Record  oi  June  1,  1987,  in  discussions  by  Congressman  Doug  Bereuter  of 
Nebraska  District  1 .  Appropriation  is  intended  for  Lewis  and  Clark  sites  in  Nebraska,  both  trail 
markings  and  an  interpretive  center. 

P.L  101-121,  October  23.  1989:  Appropriation  of  $300,000  for  the  Lewis  and  Clark  National 
Historic  Trail.  Details  of  this  appropriation  are  found,  as  follows,  in  the  remarks  of  U.S. 
Representative  Doug  Bereuter  in  the  October  23,  1989,  Congressional  Record. 

Appropriation  of  "$300,000  for  construction  planning  of  the  Lewis  and  Clark 
Interpretation  Center  in  Nebraska.  Consistent  with  our  request,  it  is  our  hope 
that  the  $300,000  in  funds  appropriated  are  to  be  used  for  site  acquisition  of  the 
center,  and  to  plan  and  develop  four  open-air,  sheltered  interpretation  points  on 
existing  publicly  owned  sites  along  the  Nebraska  portion  of  the  Lewis  and  Clark 
Trail.  Remaining  funds  would  be  allocated  for  initial  expenditure  toward  site 
planning  and  final,  detailed  architectural  and  construction  plans  for  the 
interpretive  center." 


GOALS  OF  THE  PROJECT 

The  major  goals  of  the  Lewis  and  Clark  Trail  center  would  be  to  interpret  the  significance  of 
the  Lewis  and  Clark  expedition  in  Nebraska  and  orient  visitors  to  the  Lewis  and  Clark  National 
Historic  Trail  in  Nebraska.  The  trail  center  would  be  the  backbone  of  interpretation  of  the  Lewis 
and  Clark  National  Historic  Trail  in  Nebraska  and  would  be  supported  by  the  10  new  state 
historical  markers  and  four  interpretive  kiosks. 


PURPOSE  AND  NEED  FOR  THE  PLAN 

The  purpose  of  this  Concept  Plan/Environmental  Assessment  (the  plan)  is  to  work  through  a 
logical  process  to  develop  the  best  conceptual  plan  for  the  center  before  proceeding  with  more 
detailed  designs.  The  process  involves  refining  the  goals,  addressing  major  issues 
simultaneously,  developing  and  analyzing  alternatives,  developing  a  concept,  assessing 
impacts,  and  involving  the  public. 

Another  important  reason  for  completing  this  plan  is  that  there  has  been  no  previous  planning 
for  this  facility.  This  document  will  focus  available  information  and  fit  between  the  appropriation 
that  calls  for  construction  of  the  center  and  the  preparation  of  preliminary  drawings  for  the 
center. 


Background/Planning  History 

In  response  to  the  1987  appropriation,  a  Draft  Task  Directive.  Lewis  and  Clarl<  Visitor  Center 
Study  was  prepared  by  the  NPS  Denver  Service  Center  in  August  1988.  The  Denver  Service 
Center  (DSC)  sent  a  study  team  that  visited  several  Lewis  and  Clark  sites  in  Nebraska, 
recommended  a  site  selection  study,  and  outlined  a  process  for  planning  based  on  further 
identification  of  the  purpose  of  the  center  and  development  of  prioritized  criteria.  The  task 
directive  was  never  finalized,  and  no  formal  site  selection  study  was  done  at  that  time.  In 
coordination  with  the  state,  the  remaining  appropriation  money  was  used  to  produce  the  10 
state  historical  markers. 


Issues 

General  Location  of  the  Facility.  The  legislation  specifies  that  the  Lewis  and  Clark  Trail 
center  is  to  be  constructed  in  Nebraska,  but  gives  no  specific  location.  This  plan  addresses 
the  criteria  for  locating  the  proposed  center,  discusses  the  merits  of  various  alternatives,  and 
Identifies  the  preferred  general  location. 

Selection  of  Alternative  Sites.  With  the  general  location  of  the  proposed  Lewis  and  Clark 
Trail  center  identified,  specific  sites  need  to  be  selected.  This  concept  plan  establishes  criteria 
that  were  used  to  compare  the  potential  sites  and  select  the  best  alternatives. 

Criteria  for  and  Identification  of  an  Operator.  The  intent  of  legislation  is  that  the  National 
Park  Service  will  not  have  ongoing  responsibility  for  operating  the  center.  A  public  agency, 
private  organization,  or  partnership  who  is/are  qualified  and  willing  to  operate  this  facility  needs 
to  be  identified.  Criteria  for  a  qualified  operator  are  defined  in  this  plan. 

Kind  and  Size  of  Facility  Needed.  How  big  will  the  trail  center  need  to  be  to  handle  how 
many  visitors?  Should  there  be  exhibits?  Is  a  film  presentation  needed?  What  should  the 
building  be  made  of?  What  would  be  a  good  floor  plan  to  meet  the  needs  of  the  center?  The 
plan  offers  a  range  of  alternatives. 


Planning  Process 

This  draft  Concept  Plan  resolves  the  issues  above  and  analyzes  six  alternatives.  The 
environmental  assessment  describes  the  impacts  of  these  alternatives  on  natural  and  cultural 
resources,  as  well  as  anticipated  socioeconomic  impacts  to  the  area  and  impacts  on  visitors. 

Following  public  review,  the  NPS  regional  director  will  select  one  alternative  or  a  combination 
of  the  alternatives.  If,  based  on  a  review  of  the  environmental  assessment  and  public 
response,  the  NPS  regional  director  concludes  that  the  plan  will  result  in  significant  impacts 
on  the  environment,  the  project  will  include  the  preparation  of  an  environmental  impact 
statement  (EIS).  If  not,  the  NPS  regional  office  will  prepare  a  finding  of  no  significant  impact 
(FONSI).  This  environmental  assessment  will  sen/e  as  the  biological  assessment  for 
consultation  with  the  U.S.  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service.  Compliance  with  section  7  of  the 
Endangered  Species  Act  and  section  106  of  the  National  Historic  Preservation  Act  will  precede 
any  FONSI.  Upon  approval  of  the  final  EIS  or  FONSI,  the  Park  Service  will  print  a  final,  revised 
plan.  Then  the  Park  Service  will  proceed  with  preparation  of  preliminary  designs.  If  construction 
of  the  project  is  funded,  the  Park  Service  will  prepare  construction  documents. 


DESCRIPTION  OF  THE  RESOURCE 


LEWIS  AND  CLARK  CORPS  OF  DISCOVERY 

The  1 804-1 806  Lewis  and  Clark  expedition,  promoted  by  President  Thomas  Jefferson,  directed 
American  attention  to  the  trans-Mississippi  section  of  the  continent  and  began  the  advance  of 
the  frontier  to  the  Pacific  Ocean.  Although  Jefferson  had  proposed  an  expedition  to  explore 
the  territory  west  of  the  Mississippi  River  as  early  as  1 783,  the  opportunity  to  pursue  his  dream 
did  not  occur  until  after  1801  when  he  became  president.  As  a  scientist,  Jefferson  had  a 
curiosity  about  the  flora  and  fauna  of  that  unknown  land.  In  addition  he  desired  to  obtain  more 
information  about  the  water  routes  through  that  area  as  well  as  about  its  aboriginal  inhabitants. 

In  1803,  even  though  the  territory  of  Louisiana  was  owned  by  the  French,  Jefferson  obtained 
a  secret  congressional  appropriation  of  $2,500  to  accomplish  his  ends.  In  turn,  he  chose  his 
private  secretary  Meriwether  Lewis  to  head  the  expedition.  With  the  president's  consent,  Lewis 
selected  William  Clark  as  a  co-leader  of  the  "Corps  of  Discovery."  The  explorers  were 
organized  as  a  military  detachment  under  orders  of  the  secretary  of  war. 

Just  days  before  Lewis  left  Washington,  D.C.  on  July  5, 1 803,  to  begin  the  long  journey,  official 
news  reached  the  capital  city  that  Napoleon  had  conveyed  Louisiana  to  the  United  States.  As 
a  result,  exploration  of  the  newly  acquired  domain  became  an  additional  duty.  Expedition 
orders  required  that  Lewis  and  Clark  follow  the  Missouri  River  to  its  source,  seek  a  water  route 
to  the  Pacific,  and  along  the  way  record  in  duplicate  the  soils,  animals,  plants,  minerals,  and 
geography. 

On  May  14,  1804,  with  about  40  men  (both  permanent  party  members  and  others),  the  Lewis 
and  Clark  expedition  embarked  on  its  journey  up  the  Missouri  River  in  one  keelboat  and  two 
pirogues  (see  Lewis  and  Clark  Campsites  and  Interpretation  map).  By  July  1 1 ,  1804,  the  Corps 
of  Discovery  reached  what  became  present-day  Nebraska.  They  moved  their  boats  up  the 
meandering  Missouri  River,  working  against  currents,  snags,  sandbars,  and  fierce 
thunderstorms.  Mosquitoes  proved  very  troublesome.  Depending  on  the  difficulty,  the  party 
usually  moved  from  6  to  20  miles  per  day. 

As  they  moved  upstream,  they  noted  much  about  the  plants,  animals,  minerals,  and  geography 
of  the  area  in  their  journals.  Shortly  after  entering  what  is  now  Nebraska,  Clark  noted  an  area 
that  was  void  of  timber  and  named  it  "Bald  Pate  Prairie."  As  they  moved  further  north,  they 
wrote  about  the  changes  into  the  high  prairie  and  recorded  new  species  such  as  antelope  and 
prairie  dogs. 

The  Corps  of  Discovery  had  not  encountered  any  Indians  when  they  reached  Nebraska.  They 
began  to  search  more  actively  and  found  most  were  occupied  with  hunting  buffalo  on  the 
prairie.  They  finally  contacted  some  members  of  the  Otoe  Tribe  and  set  up  their  first  council 
at  the  "council  bluff"  (near  Ft.  Calhoun,  Nebraska).  Lewis  and  Clark  made  speeches  and 
presented  the  Indians  with  medals  and  gifts.  They  held  another  council  later  at  Calumet  Bluff 
(near  Gavins  Point  Dam)  with  members  of  the  Sioux  Tribe. 
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While  the  expedition  was  in  the  Nebrasl<a  area,  Sergeant  Floyd  suddenly  became  ill  and  died; 
he  was  buried  on  a  hill  near  present-day  Sioux  City  Iowa.  He  was  the  only  member  of  the 
party  to  die  during  the  entire  trip.  There  were  a  few  discipline  problems  during  the  first  year 
of  the  expedition,  such  as  sleeping  on  guard  duty  and  desertion. 

Finally,  on  September  8,  the  corps  left  the  Nebraska  area  and  moved  solely  into  South  Dakota. 
After  wintering  with  the  Mandan  Indians  near  Knife  River  in  North  Dakota,  Lewis  and  Clark 
resumed  their  trek  in  April  1805,  aided  by  a  sagacious  Shoshoni  woman  named  Sacagawea. 
By  mid  November  they  achieved  their  goal,  the  Pacific  Ocean.  The  return  trip  began  in  late 
March  1806.  By  the  first  of  September  of  that  year,  the  company  had  reached  the  present-day 
Nebraska  area.  Progressing  rapidly,  they  moved  as  much  as  73  miles  in  a  day.  On  September 
10,  they  proceeded  beyond  the  current  state  of  Nebraska.  Soon,  on  September  23,  the  corps 
ended  their  journey  at  St.  Louis. 

Lewis  and  Clark's  news  and  reports  of  streams  swarming  with  beavers  led  numerous  fur 
traders  up  the  Missouri  River.  These  men  formed  the  vanguard  of  the  western  movement. 
Following  them  came  missionaries  who  sought  to  Christianize  the  Indians  and  settlers  who 
went  to  Oregon.  Soon  individuals  sought  to  fulfill  a  golden  dream  in  California.  Ultimately, 
ranchers  and  farmers  filled  the  land  between  and  cities  arose  on  the  prairies.  As  a  result  of 
President  Jefferson's  vision,  the  Lewis  and  Clark  expedition  provided  the  spark  to  America's 
settlement  of  the  territory  west  of  the  Missouri.  The  NebraskaVlowa  stretch  along  the  Missouri 
River  proved  to  be  the  first  experience  for  observing  new  flora  and  fauna  and  developing  their 
skill  to  enjoin  native  peoples  to  peace  and  the  leadership  of  the"  Great  Father"  in  Washington. 


LEWIS  AND  CLARK  NATIONAL  HISTORIC  TRAIL 

The  Lewis  and  Clark  National  Historic  Trail  was  established  by  the  National  Trails  System  Act, 
as  previously  described.  There  are  17  scenic  or  historic  trails  that  have  been  designated  by 
Congress  as  a  part  of  the  national  trails  system  (see  National  Trails  System  map).  The 
National  Park  Service  administers  12  of  these  17  trails.  The  Lewis  and  Clark  National  Historic 
Trail,  as  well  as  the  Ice  Age  and  the  North  Country  national  scenic  trails,  are  managed  from 
an  office  in  Madison,  Wisconsin,  a  satellite  office  of  the  NPS  Midwest  Regional  Office  in 
Omaha. 

The  Lewis  and  Clark  National  Historic  Trail  commemorates  the  route  of  the  Corps  of  Discovery 
expedition  from  the  Mississippi  River  to  the  Pacific  Ocean  (at  the  mouth  of  the  Columbia  River) 
and  back.  Unlike  the  scenic  trails,  such  as  the  Appalachian  Trail,  there  is  not  a  continuous 
hiking  corridor.  The  approximately  4,500-mile  route  consists  of  rivers  (and  impoundments), 
short  trail  segments,  and  marked  highways  that  follow  the  outbound  and  return  routes. 

Almost  500  public  and  private  recreation  and  historic  sites  along  the  trail  provide  for  public  use 
and  interpretation  of  the  expedition,  including  several  National  Park  Service  areas:  Jefferson 
National  Expansion  Memorial  in  Missouri,  Knife  River  Indian  Villages  National  Historic  Site  in 
North  Dakota,  Fort  Union  Trading  Post  National  Historic  Site  in  North  Dakota,  Nez  Perce 
National  Historical  Park  in  Idaho,  and  Fort  Clatsop  National  Memorial  in  Oregon.  Other  major 
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points  of  interpretation  for  tfie  Lewis  and  Clarl<  Trail  include  the  Fort  Mandan  in  North  Dakota 
(McLean  County  Historical  Society  operation)  and  the  Lewis  and  Clark  Interpretive  Center  at 
Fort  Canby  State  Park  in  llwaco,  Washington  (state  park  operation).  A  new,  major,  Lewis  and 
Clark  National  Historic  Trail  Interpretive  Center  is  being  planned  near  Great  Falls,  Montana, 
and  will  be  operated  by  the  U.S.  Forest  Service.  The  new  National  Frontier  Trails  Center, 
which  has  just  opened  in  Independence,  Missouri,  provides  opportunities  for  interpretation  and 
research  It  is  a  state  and  local  effort  and  includes  interpretation  of  the  Lewis  and  Clark 
expedition.  Plans  are  underway  for  a  Western  Historic  Trails  Center  in  Council  Bluffs,  Iowa, 
which  will  interpret  the  Lewis  and  Clark,  California,  and  Mormon  Pioneer  national  historic  trails. 
The  Park  Service  would  construct  this  facility,  also,  but  it  would  be  operated  by  a  nonfederal 
entity.  Plans  are  also  undenA/ay  for  a  joint  NPS  and  state  interpretive  center  in  Wood  River, 
Illinois,  the  approximate  origin  of  the  expedition. 

In  the  immediate  area  of  the  Nebraska  segment  of  the  Lewis  and  Clark  Trail,  there  are 
numerous  other  interpretive  opportunities.  Fort  Atkinson  State  Historical  Park  near  Fort 
Calhoun,  Nebraska,  has  a  wing  in  its  visitor  center  that  interprets  the  Lewis  and  Clark 
expedition.  In  Sioux  City,  Iowa,  there  is  a  monument  at  the  grave  of  Sergeant  Floyd,  which  is 
a  national  historic  landmark.  Just  south  of  Sioux  City,  near  Onawa,  Iowa,  Lewis  and  Clark 
State  Park  has  a  full-scale  keelboat  replica  for  visitors.  At  the  Gavins  Point  dam  visitor  center 
(U.S.  Army  Corps  of  Engineers)  on  Lewis  and  Clark  Lake,  there  is  an  exhibit  on  the  expedition. 
From  the  dam  to  Ponca  State  Park,  a  59-mile  segment  of  the  river  is  designated  as  the 
Missouri  National  Recreation  River  (administered  by  the  National  Park  Service),  designated 
in  part  because  it  exhibits  conditions  encountered  by  the  expedition.  Brownville  State 
Recreation  Area  includes  a  floating  museum  and  an  historic  dredge  named  "Captain 
Meriwether  Lewis";  some  interpretation  of  the  Lewis  and  Clark  expedition  is  offered. 

This  interpretation  is  supplemented  by  the  10  new  state  historical  markers  in  Nebraska,  and 
plans  are  undenA/ay  for  the  four  kiosks  identified  in  the  appropriation.  The  tentative  locations 
for  the  kiosks  are  Indian  Cave  State  Park,  Ponca  State  Park,  Cottonwood  Cove  Park  in  Dakota 
City,  and  an  overlook  at  Gavins  Point  dam  (see  Kiosk  Plan,  Lewis  and  Claris  National  Historic 
Trail,  Nebraska).  Wayside  exhibits  may  also  be  placed  at  Omaha  International  Airport  and  in 
another  kiosk  near  Blackbird  Hill. 


GENERAL  LOCATION  AND  SITE  SELECTION 


GENERAL  LOCATION 

The  appropriation  for  this  study  indicates  that  the  trail  center  is  to  be  built  in  Nebraska,  but  it 
does  not  Identify  a  general  location  or  specific  site.  The  first  step  is  to  establish  criteria  for  the 
general  location  of  the  facility  (see  Region  map). 


Criteria  for  Selecting  a  General  Location 

The  following  unprioritized  general  criteria  were  identified  to  determine  the  appropriate  region 
for  the  center. 

Accessibility.  The  general  location  should  be  close  to  the  busiest  road  in  the  state  to  capture 
the  most  visitors  and  orient  them  to  the  Lewis  and  Clark  National  Historic  Trail  in  Nebraska. 

Cultural  Integrity.  The  general  location  should  be  at  or  near  the  site  of  a  significant  event  of 
the  Lewis  and  Clark  expedition  in  Nebraska,  such  as  a  campsite  or  site  of  another  event  of  the 
expedition.  At  a  minimum,  the  site  must  be  on  the  expedition  route  (the  Missouri  River 
corridor). 

Complement  Existing/Proposed  Facilities.  The  location  should  complement  other  Lewis  and 
Clark  interpretation  in  the  area  and  should  not  duplicate  other  interpretive  efforts,  existing  or 
proposed. 

Applying  these  criteria  to  the  route  of  Lewis  and  Clark  in  Nebraska  yielded  the  following 
unprioritized  list  of  locations  for  consideration: 

Omaha 

Fort  Atkinson  State  Historical  Park 

Nebraska  City 

South  Sioux  City/Dakota  City 

Crofton/Gavins  Point  dam/South  Yankton 

Indian  Cave  State  Park 

Niobrara  State  Park 

Ponca  State  Park 

The  latter  three  state  parks  were  considered  because  they  are  along  the  river  and  attract  a  lot 
of  visitors;  they  were  dropped  because  they  are  otherwise  somewhat  remote  and  are  not  near 
sites  of  particularly  significant  expedition  events.  Interpretation  at  these  locations  would  be 
better  served  by  kiosks. 

The  following  table  presents  five  general  locations  considered,  along  with  how  they  meet  the 
criteria  for  selection. 
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Table  1.  General  Locations  and  Criteria  for  Selection 


1    Genera! 

Accessibility 

Cultural  Integrity 

Existing  or 

Aggregate 

Location 

11 

Proposed 

Lewis  and 

Clark 

imerpretatjpt^ 

Score 

OMAHA 

5    1-80/1-29 

2  On  river,  near 
campsites 

1    Proposed 
trails  center  in 
Council  Bluffs 

8 

FORT 

3  Near  Omaha 

5  Council  bluff, 

2   Existing 

10 

ATKINSON 

and  near  1-80 

first  major  Indian 

state  park 

and  1-29 

council 

visitor  center 

NEBRASKA 

4   Route  2  cutoff 

2  On  river,  near 

5  None 

11 

CITY 

between  1-29  and  1- 
80 

campsites 

SO.  SIOUX 

2  US  20,  near  1-29 

4  Near  grave  site 

4  None  in 

10 

CITY/ 

of  Sgt.  Floyd 

Nebraska; 

DAKOTA 

state  park  in 

CITY 

Iowa  with 
keelboat 

CROFTON/ 

1    No  major  roads, 

3  Calumet  Bluff, 

3  Corps  of 

7 

GAVINS 

many  visitors  to 

site  of  important 

Engineers 

POINT 

Lewis  and  Clarl< 

Indian  council 

visitor  center 

DAM/SO. 

Lake 

iYANKTON 

Note:  Numbers  indicate  a  relative  score  for  each  location  for  a  given  criterion,  with  5  being  the  most 
desirable  and  1  the  least  desirable  condition.  The  aggregate  score  is  the  total  of  the  relative  score  for 
all  criteria;  the  higher  the  score  the  higher  the  rank. 


Selection  of  a  General  Location 

Accessibility  to  a  large  number  of  people  was  chosen  as  the  top  priority  for  site  selection.  The 
Omaha  area  has  the  best  accessibility,  with  Interstates  80  and  29,  and  is  the  largest  population 
center.  The  area  is  on  the  Missouri  River  and  two  expedition  campsites  are  near.  However, 
it  would  be  duplicative  to  build  a  Lewis  and  Clark  Trail  center  directly  across  the  river  from  the 
proposed  Western  Historic  Trails  Center,  which  will  also  interpret  the  Lewis  and  Clark  Trail. 

The  second  best  accessibility  point  is  Nebraska  City.  Nebraska  Route  2  is  the  second  busiest 
highway  entry  point  into  Nebraska.  Although  it  does  not  have  any  nearby  outstanding  sites 
relating  to  the  expedition,  there  are  nearby  campsites  and  there  is  no  other  Lewis  and  Clark 
interpretation  in  the  vicinity. 

The  third  best  point  of  accessibility  is  Fort  Atkinson,  because  of  its  proximity  to  Omaha.  It 
arguably  has  the  most  significant  point  of  the  expedition  in  Nebraska,  the  first  major  Indian 
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council  held  at  the  council  bluff  and  identification  of  the  site  for  a  later  fort.  However,  the  new 
visitor  center  has  an  entire  wing  dedicated  to  interpreting  the  Lewis  and  Clark  expedition,  and 
the  story  is  addressed  in  their  movie. 

The  fourth  best  point  of  accessibility  is  in  the  South  Sioux  City/Dakota  City  area.  There  were 
significant  Lewis  and  Clark-related  events  nearby,  particularly  the  death  and  burial  of  Sergeant 
Floyd.  In  Sioux  City,  Iowa,  there  is  a  monument  to  Sergeant  Floyd,  and  just  south  there  is  a 
Lewis  and  Clark  State  Park,  which  has  a  full-scale  replica  of  the  expedition's  keelboat. 

The  area  near  Gavins  Point  dam  is  more  remote,  catering  to  visitors  going  to  Lewis  and  Clark 
Lake.  There  is  a  significant  site  nearby,  notably  the  Calumet  Bluff  council  with  the  Sioux.  The 
existing  Corps  of  Engineers  visitor  center  provides  some  Lewis  and  Clark  interpretation. 

The  general  location  of  Nebraska  City  provides  the  best  accessibility  without  duplicating  other 
facilities  and  meets  the  cultural  integrity  criteria  of  being  along  the  Missouri  River  and  near 
campsites  of  the  expedition.  Nebraska  City  was  thus  selected  as  the  general  location  for  most 
of  the  alternatives.  One  alternative  was  developed  for  Fort  Atkinson  State  Historical  Park  to 
offer  a  low-cost  option  that  would  accomplish  many  of  the  project  objectives. 


SITE  LOCATION 

Identify  Potential  Sites  around  Nebraska  City 

Having  selected  the  general  location  within  the  state,  the  next  step  is  to  identify  potential  sites 
in  the  Nebraska  City  area.  The  following  five  potential  sites  were  generated  by  identifying  open 
(available)  land  that  was  along  or  in  view  of  the  Missouri  River  (the  route  of  Lewis  and  Clark 
in  the  Nebraska  City  area):  Riverview  park.  Lions  Club  park,  Riverfront/warehouse  area,  north 
side  of  Route  2,  and  south  side  of  Route  2.  A  sixth  site,  John  Brown's  cave,  was  suggested 
for  study  at  a  public  meeting. 

Criteria  for  Site  Comparison 

The  criteria  developed  to  compare  these  six  sites  include  the  following: 

•  slope  (area  large  enough  for  development  must  be  10  percent  or  less) 

•  floodplain  (none  in  developed  areas) 

•  visible  from  Route  2  (desirable) 

•  within  5  minutes  of  Route  2  (required) 

•  soils  (should  be  suitable  for  development)  (All  sites  have  some  limitations  but  can  be 
used  for  development.) 

•  good  views  (desirable) 

•  linked  to  river,  visually  or  physically  (required) 

•  low  noise  levels  (desirable) 

•  near  other  recreation/tourist  opportunities  (desirable) 

•  bring  visitors  to  commercial  services  (desirable) 

•  attractive  to  potential  operators  (Because  no  operator  has  been  identified,  site  preference 
is  unknown.) 
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•  proposed  center  and  access  compatible  with  adjacent  land  uses  (desirable) 

•  adjacent  land  uses  compatible  to  proposed  center  (desirable) 

Application  of  these  site  criteria  to  the  six  sites  yielded  the  information  in  table  2. 


Discussion  of  Potential  Sites 

The  following  discussion  presents  some  of  the  merits  and  drawbacks  of  the  various  sites 
considered. 

Riverview  Parl<.  This  park  setting  has  a  lot  of  amenities,  such  as  large  trees,  river  access,  and 
distant  views  from  the  top  level.  The  upper  park  is  currently  underused  by  the  city,  and 
development  of  the  trail  center  would  revitalize  it.  The  existing  marina  is  operated  by  the 
Nebraska  Game  and  Parks  Commission,  and  they  may  develop  a  campground  there.  A  trail 
center  would  be  a  good  complement  of  activities  and  would  be  convenient  to  the  commission 
if  they  were  to  operate  the  center.  Visitors  would  be  brought  through  the  city  and  would  be 
easily  drawn  to  other  attractions  and  businesses.  A  major  problem  with  the  site  is  circuitous 
access  that  would  be  difficult  to  improve  and  disruptive  to  residential  neighborhoods. 

Lions  Club  Park.  This  site  is  along  the  river,  not  far  from  Route  2,  and  it  has  good  views  of 
the  river.  It  is  an  underused  park,  and  a  trail  center  development  would  revitalize  it.  However, 
it  is  close  to  railroad  tracks  and  a  grain  elevator. 

Riverfront/Warehouse  Area.  The  area  is  along  the  river  and  is  close  to  downtown;  the  city 
has  future  plans  to  revitalize  the  area  with  walks  and  benches,  creating  a  parklike  setting.  A 
trail  center  would  complement  these  activities  and  link  the  site  to  the  downtown  area.  However, 
there  is  not  currently  a  large  open  site,  and  the  area  is  surrounded  by  warehouses,  grain 
elevators,  railroad  tracks,  and  a  sewage  treatment  facility.  The  area  is  also  within  the  100-  and 
500-year  floodplains. 

North  Side  of  Route  2.  This  site  has  good  visibility  from  Route  2.  It  also  has  fairly  direct 
access  from  a  designated  intersection  and  is  especially  convenient  for  westbound  travelers. 
Although  access  is  easy,  many  visitors  would  continue  without  stopping  in  Nebraska  City. 
There  are  views  of  the  Missouri  River  from  high  on  the  bluff,  but  also  views  into  an  industrial 
area.  The  land  is  fairly  rugged,  and  there  is  a  limited  amount  of  developable  area. 

South  Side  of  Route  2.  This  site  has  good  visibility  from  Route  2  and  great  views  of  the 
Missouri  River  and  Iowa  from  one  of  the  highest  points  in  the  area.  There  is  also  a  grain 
elevator  in  the  view,  but  it  is  not  as  prominent  as  in  the  view  from  the  north  side.  There  is 
adequate  developable  land  for  the  proposed  facility.  Access  would  be  circuitous  on  about  1 
mile  of  existing  county  roads  or  would  require  relocating  a  major  intersection  in  steep  terrain. 
Many  visitors  will  continue  without  stopping  in  Nebraska  City.  Much  of  the  open  land  around 
the  proposed  center  is  currently  cultivated  fields.  The  local  community  generally  favors  this 
site. 
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John  Brown's  Cave.  The  owner  of  this  site  has  identified  the  land  as  available,  and  the  cave 
is  currently  a  private  tourist  attraction  along  the  trolley  route.  Congress  has  called  for  a  study 
of  the  Underground  Railroad  and  related  historic  sites,  and  John  Brown's  cave  is  reported  to 
be  such  a  site.  One  center  serving  two  NPS  areas  would  be  more  efficient  use  of  the  center. 
Part  of  the  site  is  within  the  100-  and  500-year  floodplains.  There  is  no  view  or  connection  to 
the  Missouri  River,  which  is  necessary  for  telling  the  Lewis  and  Clark  story.  .^^^ 


Selection  of  Potential  and  Alternative  Sites 

Two  of  the  six  potential  sites  were  eliminated  because  of  unsuitable  conditions.  The 
riverfront/warehouse  area  was  eliminated  because  of  floodplain  and  lack  of  available  land. 
John  Brown's  cave  was  eliminated  because  of  the  lack  of  connection  to  the  Missouri  River  and 
floodplain  problems.  The  remaining  four  sites  are  considered  viable  alternatives  for 
development  of  the  center:  Riverview  park,  Lions  Club  park,  and  the  north  and  south  sides  of 
Route  2  (see  Potential  and  Alternative  Sites  map). 

As  mentioned  previously,  Fort  Atkinson  State  Historical  Park  was  retained  as  an  alternative 
site  because  it  offers  a  low-cost  option  for  accomplishing  many  project  objectives. 
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DESCRIPTION  OF  THE  ENVIRONMENT 


REGIONAL  OVERVIEW 

Nebraska  City,  45  miles  soutli  of  Omaha  and  50  miles  east  of  Lincoln,  is  on  the  eastern  edge 
of  Nebraska,  along  the  Missouri  River.  It  is  less  than  4  miles  from  Interstate  29,  a  major  north- 
south  route  in  Iowa  that  connects  Sioux  City,  Iowa,  Council  Bluffs,  Iowa,  and  Kansas  City, 
Missouri.  It  is  also  at  the  crossroads  of  US  75  and  State  Route  2.  Route  2  is  a  cutoff  between 
1-29  and  Lincoln  (1-80)  and  is  in  the  process  of  being  upgraded  to  an  expressway  by  the 
Nebraska  Department  of  Roads.  The  first  completed  segment  is  the  four-lane  bypass  around 
the  southern  edge  of  Nebraska  City,  including  a  new  four-lane  bridge  over  the  Missouri  River 
into  Iowa  and  connecting  to  1-29. 

Fort  Atkinson  State  Historical  Park  is  10  miles  north  of  Omaha,  at  Fort  Calhoun,  Nebraska,  on 
US  75.  This  proximity  to  Omaha  offers  access  to  Interstates  29  and  80,  a  major  crossroads 
in  the  interstate  system. 


Socioeconomic  Environment 

Nebraska  City's  1980  population  of  7,127  has  remained  relatively  stable  through  the  decade. 
Nebraska  City  is  the  county  seat  for  Otoe  County,  which  has  a  population  of  about  1 5,000.  The 
city  is  surrounded  by  agricultural  lands,  crops,  and  orchards.  The  local  economy  is  a  mixture 
of  small  manufacturers,  shipping,  and  retail,  much  of  which  relate  to  agriculture.  The 
community  is  served  by  rail  and  barge  and  has  freight  terminals  and  several  large  grain 
storage  facilities.  In  addition  to  the  central  business  district,  the  community  is  known  in  the 
region  for  its  outlet  district  and  new  outlet  mall.  The  city  has  a  rich  history  and  is  working  to 
attract  tourists. 

The  1980  population  of  Fort  Calhoun  was  641.  Although  this  community  is  a  small  node  of 
businesses  and  residences  along  US  75  surrounded  by  farmland,  its  proximity  to  north  Omaha 
largely  ties  its  economic  base  to  the  metropolitan  area.  The  four-county  Omaha-Council  Bluffs 
metropolitan  statistical  area  has  a  population  of  614,300.  In  addition  to  the  major  interstates, 
the  region  is  served  by  railroads,  Eppley  Airfield,  and  river  barges,  which  make  it  an  important 
trade  and  transportation  center  in  the  country. 


Other  Tourist  Attractions 

Within  the  Nebraska  City  area,  there  are  numerous  tourist  attractions  and  other  recreational 
facilities  (see  Nebraska  City  Tourist  Attractions  map).  Nebraska  City  is  the  home  of  the 
National  Arbor  Day  Foundation,  which  is  currently  in  the  midst  of  planning  and  raising  $12.1 
million  for  the  National  Arbor  Day  Center  for  environmental  education  and  conferences.  Just 
across  the  road  is  the  Arbor  Lodge  State  Historical  Park,  which  includes  the  grounds  and 
mansion  of  J.  Sterling  Morton.  Other  local  and  tourist  attractions  include  the  J.  Sterling  Morton 
orchard,  the  Wildwood  period  house.  Old  Freighters  museum.  River  Country  nature  center,  the 
Taylor-Wessel-Nelson  house.  Farmer's  bank,  St.  Benedicts  Catholic  church,  Wyuka  cemetery, 
Otoe  County  courthouse,  Steinhart  lodge  and  park,  the  Chamber  of  Commerce,  John  Brown's 
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cave  and  museum,  and  Riverview  park  and  marina.  The  city's  central  business  district  has 
been  revitalized  with  lights,  benches,  and  trees.  A  rubber-tired  "trolley"  has  recently  begun 
services  between  attractions  for  a  nominal  fee.  There  are  long-range  plans  to  add  anothej;^ 
trolley  and  revitalize  the  riverfront  area. 

Within  the  Omaha-Council  Bluffs  area  there  are  many  major  tourist  attractions  and  other 
recreational  facilities.  Attractions  include  the  Henry  Doorly  Zoo,  Central  Park  r\/lall,  Gerald  Ford 
Birthsite,  Boys  Town,  Joslyn  Art  Museum,  Great  Plains  Black  Museum,  Western  Heritage 
Museum,  the  Omaha  Children's  Museum,  the  Old  Market  Historical  District,  the  Mallory 
Kountze  Planetarium,  and  the  Strategic  Air  Command  Museum,  to  name  only  a  few. 

A  very  popular  area  close  to  Fort  Atkinson  State  Historical  Park  is  the  Desoto  National  Wildlife 
Refuge,  which  is  operated  by  the  U.S.  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service.  The  visitor  center  at  this  site 
houses  the  remains  of  the  Bertrand,  a  steamer  that  sank  on  the  Missouri  River  in  1865.  The 
interpretive  program  here  presents  the  impact  of  westward  expansion  on  wildlife  and  habitat. 
Just  south  of  Fort  Calhoun,  on  the  northern  edge  of  Omaha,  there  is  historic  Florence,  the 
Mormon  Pioneer  Cemetery,  and  other  sites  relating  to  the  westward  movement  of  the 
Mormons. 


CULTURAL  ENVIRONMENT 

Nebraska  City  and  Fort  Atkinson  Areas  at  the  Time  of  Lewis  and  Clark 

As  Lewis  and  Clark  progressed  up  the  Missouri  River,  they  sought  to  make  contact  with  Indian 
tribes  along  the  way.  In  the  Nebraska  City  area  they  hoped  to  find  the  Otoe  and  Pawnee,  but 
owing  to  the  hunting  season  they  encountered  neither  group.  Some  distance  north,  in  the  area 
of  present-day  Fort  Atkinson  that  Lewis  and  Clark  named  the  council  bluff,  Lewis  and  Clark 
had  a  meeting  with  the  Otoe,  the  first  tribe  to  meet  with  the  expedition. 

The  Otoe  had  arrived  on  the  Missouri  River  by  the  early  1700s  having  been  pushed  there  from 
the  east  by  more  powerful  tribes.  Lacking  military  prowess,  their  history  was  little  more  than 
an  account  of  their  struggles  to  defend  themselves  against  more  powerful  peoples  and  their 
tribe's  migration.  The  Otoe  were  agriculturally  oriented,  but  supplemented  their  diet  by 
seasonally  hunting  game  such  as  buffalo.  Their  permanent  villages  consisted  of  large  earthen 
lodges  near  their  fields.  While  on  hunting  expeditions,  however,  shelter  consisted  of  skin 
tepees.  Some  Missouri  Indians,  an  allied  tribe,  had  taken  up  residence  with  the  Otoe  by  the 
time  of  the  Lewis  and  Clark  expedition.  These  people  had  been  decimated  by  smallpox  and 
a  war  with  the  Sauk  and  Fox  in  the  late  1700s.  By  the  treaty  of  Nebraska  City  on  December 
9,  1854,  both  the  Otoe  and  Missouri  ceded  all  their  lands  to  the  United  States  except  a 
reservation  on  the  Big  Blue  River  in  Nebraska.  Here  they  lived  until  removal  to  present-day 
Oklahoma  in  1882. 

By  the  latter  1700s  the  Pawnee  lived  along  the  Platte  River  adjacent  to  the  Otoe.  They,  too, 
had  been  driven  to  this  area  by  more  powerful  neighbors  to  the  southwest.  The  Pawnee  were 
organized  in  village  communities  that  survived  basically  on  agriculture.  Their  main  crops 
consisted  of  corn,  pumpkins,  and  beans.  The  migrations  of  whites  through  their  territory  to 
Oregon,  California,  and  other  points  west  beginning  in  the  1840s  had  a  devastating  effect  on 
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the  Pawnee  because  cholera  and  smallpox  severely  reduced  their  numbers.  In  the  1873-75 
period  they  were  removed  from  the  area  and  relocated  to  present-day  Oklahoma. 


Nebraska  City  and  Its  Role  in  the  Westward  Movement 

The  site  of  present-day  Nebraska  City  figured  prominently  in  the  western  movement  between 
1 846  and  1 867.  Because  this  area  on  Table  Creek  was  the  point  on  the  Missouri  River  closest 
to  the  place  where  the  Independence-St.  Joe  road  reached  the  Platte  River,  the  U.  S.  Army 
chose  the  location  for  a  crude  fortification  from  which  to  send  men  to  protect  the  1 840s  Oregon 
migration.  Colonel  Stephen  F.  Kearney  arrived  with  his  dragoons  in  1846  and  constructed  a 
blockhouse  and  log  cabins,  known  as  Fort  Kearney  (distinct  from  the  later  Fort  Kearney 
established  on  the  Platte  River  further  west).  Although  the  army  decided  by  1848  that  the 
proper  locale  for  this  military  post  was  not  on  the  Missouri  but  further  west  on  the  Platte,  the 
abandoned  station  served  to  attract  immigrants  as  a  jumping-off  point  for  points  further  west. 
By  1849  a  considerable  number  of  gold  rush  travelers  began  to  journey  to  the  site  by  land  and 
steamboat.  A  ferry,  which  began  in  1 846  with  the  creation  of  Fort  Kearney,  carried  people 
across  the  river  from  the  Iowa  shore. 

With  the  creation  of  the  Nebraska  Territory  in  1854,  land  speculators  arrived  at  the  former  fort 
site  and  founded  Nebraska  City.  It  became  a  boomtown  by  the  late  1850s  and  into  the  1860s. 
The  town  served  as  the  chief  outfitting  location  for  the  Colorado  and  Montana  gold  rushes. 

Nebraska  City  also  served  as  a  center  for  the  large  Russell,  Majors,  and  Waddell  freighting 
operation.  Formed  in  1855  in  Leavenworth,  Kansas,  with  300  wagons,  that  firm  expanded  in 
three  years  to  an  operation  with  3,500  wagons,  40,000  oxen,  and  4,000  employees.  Demands 
to  provision  an  increasing  army  presence  in  the  west  as  well  as  the  gold  rush  towns  accounted 
for  much  of  the  company's  growth.  Because  speed  dictated  success,  Alexander  Majors  chose 
to  open  a  second  operations  center  at  Nebraska  City  in  1858.  He  selected  this  site  because 
it  saved  some  200  land  miles  in  hauling  goods  west.  Steamboats  carried  freight  up  the 
Missouri  to  the  firm's  warehouses  for  later  shipment  west.  Majors  moved  to  Nebraska  City  in 
1858  to  manage  the  company's  tremendous  business  there. 

Ill-founded  investments  led  the  Russell,  Majors,  and  Waddell  firm  into  bankruptcy  in  1861. 
Majors  left  the  partnership  and  established  his  own  smaller  scale  freighting  operation  in  1863. 
He  chose  to  retain  Nebraska  City  as  the  agency  center.  Within  four  years,  however,  railroads 
ended  the  freight  wagon  business  for  Missouri  River  towns.  In  1867  Majors  closed  his 
Nebraska  City  business  and  moved.  The  era  of  frenzied  activity  of  movement  to  and  in  support 
of  the  frontier  ceased,  and  the  town  settled  into  a  support  center  for  area  agriculture. 


Fort  Atkinson  and  Its  Role  in  the  Westward  Movement 

The  Lewis  and  Clark  party  had  its  first  meeting  with  the  Indians  on  the  council  bluff  on  August 
2-3, 1804,  and  it  was  certainly  one  of  the  most  important  events  of  the  expedition  in  Nebraska. 
William  Clark  recommended  the  site  for  a  future  trading  establishment  and  fortification.  In 
1819,  President  James  Monroe  dispatched  a  military  expedition  to  establish  a  fort  at  the 
junction  of  the  Yellowstone  and  Missouri  rivers  -  the  westernmost  fort  in  a  Missouri  River 
series  envisioned  to  begin  at  the  council  bluff.  Unexpected  difficulties  forced  the  expedition  to 
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stop  at  the  council  bluff  location  and  construct  a  post  below  it  as  winter  closed  upon  them.  !t 
was  called  Catonement  Missouri,  and  floods  the  following  spring  forced  the  troops  to  move  on 
top  of  the  bluff  and  establish  Fort  Atkinson.  The  fort  served  to  protect  fur  traders  on  the 
Missouri,  a  major  force  in  westward  expansion,  and  was  the  site  of  numerous  peacekeeping 
councils  with  the  Indians.  By  1827,  this  fort  was  no  longer  needed  and  was  abandoned. 


Almost  20  years  later,  a  persecuted  religious  group  known  as  the  Church  of  Jesus  Christ  of 
Latter-day  Saints  (also  called  Mormons)  sought  their  peace  in  the  isolated  desert  of  present- 
day  Utah.  Leaving  Nauvoo,  Illinois,  these  people  chose  the  area  of  present-day  Omaha- 
Council  Bluffs  as  their  first  objective.  The  first  group  arrived  in  June  1846  and  built  a  ferry  to 
move  several  thousand  people  across  the  Missouri.  They  established  winter  quarters  in  what 
is  now  the  Florence  area  of  north  Omaha,  just  south  of  Fort  Calhoun.  More  than  600  pioneers 
perished  that  winter.  Beginning  in  spring  1847,  Brigham  Young  led  the  first  of  many  wagon 
trains  that  left  the  area  for  the  Great  Salt  Lake  valley.  In  following  years,  Mormon  and  non- 
Mormon  emigrants  passed  through  the  Florence  area  on  their  route  west,  until  the 
transcontinental  railroad  was  completed  in  1 869. 


Cultural  Resources  of  the  Nebraska  City  Area 

When  Lewis  and  Clark  passed  the  present-day  Nebraska  City  area  on  July  18  and  19,  1804, 
their  journey  proved  uneventful.  They  observed  that  the  prairie  was  devoid  of  trees.  As  for  the 
river,  sandbars  appeared  in  greater  number.  In  several  places  below  the  Nebraska  City  site, 
Clark  noted  that  the  embankment  had  slipped  into  the  river.  Nothing  remains  of  the  two  area 
encampments.  The  exact  site  of  the  party's  July  18  camp  on  the  Nebraska  shores  below 
Nebraska  City  has  not  been  determined.  The  following  night  they  stopped  on  the  right  side  of 
an  island's  headland  just  north  of  the  Nebraska  City  site.  Nothing  remains  of  this  island  today. 

Nebraska  City  contains  some  evidence  of  the  role  it  played  in  the  western  movement.  A  few 
brick  buildings  that  date  from  the  1860s  undoubtedly  served  at  that  time  as  outfitter 
warehouses  in  support  of  the  Colorado  and  Montana  gold  rushes.  A  large  house  on  Fourteenth 
Street  and  Third  Avenue  is  believed  to  be  the  house  owned  by  Alexander  Majors  during  his 
sojourn  from  1858-67. 


Cultural  Resources  of  the  Fort  Atkinson  Area 

Although  the  Corps  of  Discovery  spent  four  days  at  the  council  bluff,  no  conclusive  physical 
evidence  of  their  encampment  has  ever  been  recovered.  Based  on  journal  descriptions  and 
present-day  topography,  the  general  vicinity  of  Fort  Atkinson  has  been  determined  to  be  the 
council  bluff  location.  The  river  has  shifted  some  3  miles  east  of  the  bluff,  and  the  precise 
location  of  events  of  the  expedition  has  not  been  determined. 

Based  on  archeological  investigations  over  a  period  of  many  years,  a  portion  of  Fort  Atkinson 
has  been  reconstructed  through  the  efforts  of  the  Nebraska  State  Historical  Society,  the  Fort 
Atkinson  Foundation,  and  the  Nebraska  Game  and  Parks  Commission.  Many  artifacts  salvaged 
from  the  site,  such  as  musket  balls,  uniform  buttons,  and  antique  coins,  are  displayed  in  the 
visitor  center,  which  also  carries  reproductions  of  items  relating  to  the  Lewis  and  Clark 
expedition. 
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Just  south  of  Fort  Atkinson,  the  Florence  area  has  a  bank,  mill,  and  depot  from  the  early 
settlement  that  served  the  pioneers,  and  the  Mormon  Pioneer  Cemetery  (for  the  people  who 
died  during  the  encampment  of  1846-48). 

At  DeSoto  National  Wildlife  Refuge,  the  steamboat  Bertrand,  which  sank  in  1865  on  its  way 
to  Montana  gold  fields,  has  been  partially  salvaged.  Its  remarkably  preserved  contents  are 
protected  and  partially  displayed  in  the  visitor  center. 


NATURAL  ENVIRONMENT 

RIverview  Park 

This  park  is  northeast  of  Nebraska  City,  adjacent  to  the  Missouri  River.  The  site  has  riparian 
bottomland  and  wooded  hills.  Access  roads,  parking,  a  picnic  area,  a  comfort  station,  an 
abandoned  sports  field,  and  a  boat  ramp  (operated  by  the  Nebraska  Game  and  Parks 
Commission)  are  on  the  bottomland.  The  primary  access  road,  a  playground,  and  picnic  sites 
are  on  the  wooded  hill  above  the  bottomland. 

Cottonwood  and  willow  are  the  key  tree  species  inhabiting  the  bottomland.  The  bottomland 
provides  habitat  for  species  such  as  muskrat,  mink,  beaver,  ducks,  and  shorebirds  and  is 
periodically  used  by  upland  wildlife  for  feeding  and  watering.  During  the  spring  and  fall 
migrations,  the  riparian  areas  are  heavily  used  by  migratory  birds  of  the  Central  Flyway.  The 
woodland  is  characterized  by  an  oak-hickory  tree  cover  with  an  understory  of  bluegrass,  forbs, 
and  woody  shrubs.  The  woodland  typically  supports  deer,  cottontail  rabbits,  tree  squirrels, 
coyotes,  raccoons,  opossums,  hawks,  owls,  bobwhite  quail,  and  songbirds. 

The  soils  at  this  recreational  area  consist  of  silt,  clay,  and  sandy  loams,  and  silty  clays.  One 
soil  type,  the  Haynie  silt  loam,  is  considered  prime  farmland;  development  currently  exists  on 
this  soil.  According  to  information  from  the  Corps  of  Engineers,  the  bottomland  level  of 
Riverview  park  is  within  the  Missouri  River  floodplain,  and  wetlands  may  exist  in  that  area. 
Information  for  federal  and  state  threatened  and  endangered  species,  water  quality,  and  air 
quality  for  Riverview  park  corresponds  to  the  other  proposed  sites. 


Fort  Atkinson  State  Historical  Park 

Most  of  the  site  is  an  upland  bluff,  with  a  mixture  of  woodlands  and  open  areas  that  were 
cultivated  prior  to  establishment  of  the  park.  The  woodland  consists  primarily  of  an  oak-hickory 
tree  cover  with  an  understory  of  forbs,  woody  shrubs,  and  a  few  grasses.  Open  areas  of  grass 
are  mowed  for  park  uses.  Wildlife  typically  includes  deer,  cottontail  rabbits,  tree  squirrels, 
coyotes,  raccoons,  opossums,  hawks,  owls,  bobwhite  quail,  and  songbirds.  The  Missouri  River 
is  3  miles  east  of  the  toe  of  the  bluff.  There  are  no  major  waterways  at  this  site. 


Topography 

Lions  Club  Park.  This  fairly  level  6.9-acre  site  is  at  the  end  of  the  bridge  abutment  of  former 
Route  2  and  has  been  previously  disturbed  due  to  development  as  a  community  park.  The  site 
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rises  approximately  35  feet  above  the  floodplain  to  an  elevation  of  950  feet.  Adjacent  land  use 
is  primarily  industrial.  The  Missouri  River  is  a  few  hundred  feet  to  the  northeast  (see  Elevation 
map). 

North  Side  Route  2.  This  site,  an  undisturbed  4.6-acre  steep  wooded  knoll,  is  directly  across 
the  interstate  from  the  south  side  Route  2  site.  At  its  highest  point,  1030  feet,  the  site  lies 
approximately  115  feet  above  the  Missouri  River.  Adjacent  land  use  is  primarily  industrial  and 
includes  borrow  pits.  An  infrequently  used  railroad  spur  is  northeast  of  the  site  along  the  river 

South  Side  Route  2.  This  site,  southeast  of  Nebraska  City,  is  a  50-acre  tract  composed  of 
steep  wooded  valleys  and  ridges,  bottomland  adjacent  to  the  Missouri  River,  and  cropland.  The 
uplands  of  this  site,  approximately  1,110  feet  in  elevation,  lie  200  feet  above  the  Missouri  River 
floodplain.  Land  in  the  vicinity  is  used  for  agriculture  and  industry  or  is  undeveloped. 


Soiis 

The  following  soils,  described  in  appendix  A,  are  found  at  the  following  sites. 

Lions  Club  Parl<.  Soils  at  this  site  include  the  Monona  silt  loam  and  the  Monona-Shelby- 
Kipson  complex. 

North  Side  Route  2.  The  Monona-Shelby-Kipson  complex  constitutes  the  soil  of  this  area. 

South  Side  Route  2.  Soils  at  this  site  include  Monona  silt  loam,  Ponca-Dow  silt  loam,  and 
Monona-Shelby-Kipson  complex.  In  addition,  areas  of  open  excavations  from  which  soil  and 
underlying  material  have  been  removed  are  also  present  at  this  site. 

Floodplains 

According  to  the  Corps  of  Engineers  1979  flood  hazard  maps,  part  of  Riverview  Park 
(development  alternative  A)  and  the  northeast  bottomlands  that  abut  the  Missouri  River  at  the 
south  side  Route  2  site  (development  alternative  F)  lie  within  the  100-  and  500-year  floodplain 
(see  Floodplain  map).  No  other  alternative  sites  lie  within  the  floodplains. 

Wetiands 

Currently,  National  Wetlands  Inventory  maps  of  the  alternative  sites  are  unavailable.  However, 
according  to  the  Nebraska  Game  and  Parks  Commission,  due  to  topography  and  soil 
characteristics,  wetlands  would  not  exist  at  Lions  Club  park,  north  side  Route  2,  the  uplands 
at  Fort  Atkinson,  or  the  uplands  of  south  side  Route  2.  Field  checks  (by  Sandra  Washington, 
Outdoor  Recreation  Planner,  NPS  Midwest  Regional  Office,  5/13/91)  of  the  south  side  Route 
2  site  (develoment  alternative  F)  and  at  the  site  of  the  intersection  improvement  proposed  at 
the  north  side  Route  2  site  (development  alternative  E)  confirmed  that  no  wetlands  exist  at 
these  sites.  Wetlands  may  be  present  in  the  bottomlands  at  Riverview  Park  (development 
alternative  A),  and  a  field  check  would  be  necessary  prior  to  final  siting  of  the  kiosk;  however, 
there  are  many  good  upland  locations  for  a  kiosk  where  wetlands  do  no  exist. 
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Vegetation 

Lions  Ciub  Park.  Most  of  this  area  has  been  selectively  cleared  of  native  vegetation  for 
development  of  the  community  park.  Cultivated  grasses  and  a  few  mature  hardwood  trees, 
predominantly  oak  and  hickory,  are  the  primary  vegetation. 

Nortli  Side  Route  2.  The  vegetation  of  this  upland  site  consists  primarily  of  an  oak-hickory 
tree  cover  with  an  understory  of  forbs,  woody  shrubs,  and  a  few  grasses. 

Soutli  Side  Route  2.  Vegetation  of  this  site  is  diversified  due  to  the  mix  of  woodland, 
agricultural  land,  and  bottomland  adjacent  to  the  Missouri  River.  Agricultural  land,  suited  to 
cultivation  of  small  grains,  legumes  or  grasses,  comprises  about  19  acres  of  the  site. 
Approximately  26  acres  supports  woodland.  The  woodland  is  characterized  by  an  oak-hickory 
tree  cover  with  an  understory  of  forbs,  woody  shrubs,  and  a  few  grasses.  The  remaining  five 
acres  incorporates  excavated  pits  interspersed  with  bottomland  along  the  Missouri  River. 
Cottonwood  and  willow  are  the  key  tree  species  inhabiting  this  bottomland. 


Wildlife 

Lions  Club  Park.  The  disturbed  upland  area  of  Lions  Club  park  may  support  species  that  are 
tolerant  of  human  presence  and  activity  and  inhabit  woodlands  such  as  deer,  cottontail  rabbits, 
tree  squirrels,  coyotes,  raccoons,  opossums,  hawks,  owls,  bobwhite  quail,  and  songbirds. 

North  Side  Route  2.  Woodlands  typically  support  deer,  cottontail  rabbits,  tree  squirrels, 
coyotes,  raccoons,  opossums,  hawks,  owls,  bobwhite  quail,  and  songbirds. 

South  Side  Route  2.  The  woodland  areas  of  this  site  typically  support  deer,  cottontail  rabbits, 
tree  squirrels,  coyotes,  raccoons,  opossums,  hawks,  owls,  bobwhite  quail,  and  songbirds.  The 
agricultural  cropland  may  support  these  same  species  as  well;  however,  due  to  the  fact  that 
the  cropland  exists  as  a  monoculture,  wildlife  diversity  would  normally  be  less  than  in  the 
undisturbed  woodland  areas.  Bottomland  along  the  Missouri  River  provides  riparian  habitat  for 
species  such  as  muskrat,  mink,  beaver,  ducks,  and  shorebirds.  During  the  spring  and  fall 
migrations,  the  riparian  areas  are  heavily  used  by  migratory  birds  of  the  Central  Flyway. 
Upland  wildlife  will  also  periodically  use  the  bottomland  for  feeding  and  watering. 


Water  Resources  and  Quality 

The  Missouri  River  abuts  the  edges  of  the  sites  for  development  alternatives  A  (kiosk  in 
Riverview  park)  and  F  (south  side  Route  2  site).  Water  quality  data  for  the  Missouri  River  has 
been  collected  south  of  Nebraska  City  at  Rulo,  Nebraska.  According  to  readings  obtained  in 
September  and  November  of  1989,  the  temperature,  dissolved  oxygen,  pH,  and  unionized 
ammonia  meet  state  standards  for  warmwater  aquatic  life.  However,  the  amount  of  the 
pesticides  DDT,  chlordane,  dieldrine,  and  endrin  exceed  chronic  levels  (the  point  above  which 
aquatic  life  begin  to  undergo  impairment).  In  addition,  the  river  fails  to  meet  standards  for  full 
body  contact  recreation  at  that  site.  No  other  major  waterways  occur  at  the  alternative  sites. 
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Threatened  and  Endangered  Species 

The  following  species  are  either  federally  (F)  or  state  (S)  listed  as  endangered  or  threatened 
and  may  occur  in  Otoe  or  Washington  counties,  Nebraska. 


Table  3.  Threatened  and  Endangered  Species 


Bald  eagle 

(Haliaeetus 

leucocephalus) 

Endangered 
(F/S) 

Otoe  and 
Washington 

Pallid  sturgeon 
( Scaphirhynchus 
albus) 

Endangered 
(F/S) 

Otoe 

Peregrine  falcon 
(Falco  pereghnus) 

Endangered  (F) 

Washington 

Interior  least  tern 

(Sterna 

antillarum) 

Endangered  (F) 

Otoe  and 
Washington 

Piping  plover 

(Charadrius 

melodus) 

Endangered  (F) 

Otoe  and 
Washington 

Western  prairie 
fringed  orchid 
(Platanthera 
praeclara) 

Threatened  (F/S) 

Otoe  and 
Washington 

Bald  eagles  would  be  expected  during  migration  and 
as  winter  residents.  The  Missouri  River  is  a  major 
winter  use  area  for  the  species.  Trees  immediately 
adjacent  to  the  river  are  used  by  bald  eagles  as 
perches  for  feeding  or  loafing. 

The  pallid  sturgeon  is  found  in  the  Missouri  River 
where  its  preferred  habitat  is  sand  flats  or  gravel  bars. 


Peregrine  falcons  generally  are  associated  with 
wetlands  and  open  areas  such  as  cropland  and 
grassland.  Falcons  may  follow  the  Missouri  River 
valley  during  migration. 

Interior  least  terns  nest  on  sparsely  vegetated 
sandbars  in  rivers  and  on  sand  piles  resulting  from 
sand  and  gravel  mining  operations.  They  may  occur 
during  migration. 

Piping  plovers  nest  on  sparsely  vegetated  sandbars  in 
rivers  and  on  sand  piles  resulting  from  sand  and 
gravel  mining  operations.  They  may  occur  during 
migration. 

The  western  prairie  fringed  orchid  is  an  inhabitant  of 
native  tallgrass  wet  meadows  to  mesic  tallgrass 
prairies.  Typical  habitats  are  moderate  to  high  quality 
prairie  that  has  not  been  subjected  to  large-scale 
disturbance  such  as  plowing,  extreme  overgrazing,  or 
heavy  herbicide  use.  Potential  habitats  may  include 
areas  that  have  been  lightly  disturbed,  e.g.,  for  haying 
and^or  grazing.  Populations  have  been  confirmed  in 
Seward,  Lancaster,  Hall,  and  Cherry  counties  in 
Nebraska. 


American  burying 
beetle 

(Nicrophorus 
americanus) 

Southern  flying 
squirrel 
(Glaucomys 
volans) 

Lake  sturgeon 

(Acipenser 

fulvescens) 


Threatened  (F)  Otoe  and 

Washington 


Threatened  (S)  Otoe 


Threatened  (S)  Otoe 


The  beetle  may  be  found  along  major  watercourses, 
such  as  the  Missouri  River,  where  deciduous  forests 
with  significant  amounts  of  humus  and  topsoil  exist. 


This  species  is  found  in  mature,  mast-producing 
timber  (walnut,  oak,  or  hickory)  regions  of 
southeastern  Nebraska  and  is  known  to  occur  in  the 
Brownville  vicinity  just  south  of  Nebraska  City. 

This  fish  inhabits  the  Missouri  River. 
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In  addition  to  the  above  listed  species,  a  petition  to  list  the  paddlefish  {Polyodon  spathula)  as 
a  threatened  species  has  been  received  by  the  U.S.  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service.  The  requested 
action  may  be  warranted.  The  paddlefish  occurs  in  the  Missouri  River  and  is  adversely  affected 
by  increased  water  currents  and  temperatures. 

No  critical  habitat  is  listed  for  Otoe  or  Washington  counties. 

Federal  category  2  candidate  species  (species  about  which  more  information  is  needed  to 
determine  their  status)  that  may  be  found  in  Otoe  and  Washington  counties  are  as  follows: 

Regal  fritillary  butterfly  Speyeria  idalia 

Spectacle  case  pearly  mussel  Cumberlandia  monodonta 

Noctuid  moth  Schinia  Indiana 

Lake  sturgeon  Acipenser  fulvescens 

Blue  sucker  Cycleptus  elongatus 

Sturgeon  chub  Hybopsis  gelida 

Sicklefin  chub  Hybopsis  meei<i 

Migrant  loggerhead  shrike  Lanius  ludovicianus  migrans 

Scaleshell  Leptodia  leptodon 

Butternut  Juglans  cinerea 

unknown  common  name  Sptiaeralcea  augusta 


Air  Quality 

The  Nebraska  Department  of  Environmental  Control  samples  the  total  suspended  particulates 
(TSP)  and  particulates  measuring  less  than  ten  microns  (PM10)  at  Nebraska  City  to  evaluate 
air  quality.  Annual  average  TSP  levels  from  1986  to  1989  and  annual  average  PM10  levels 
from  1987-1989  both  fell  below  the  national  ambient  air  quality  standards.  Therefore,  the 
region  would  be  considered  in  attainment. 


Prime  and  Unique  Farmland 

The  Monona  silt  loam  is  considered  prime  farmland  in  Otoe  County  and  occurs  at  Lions  Club 
park  and  south  side  Route  2.  This  soil  is  currently  being  farmed  at  the  south  side  Route  2  site. 
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INTERPRETATION  AND  VISITOR  USE 


The  purpose  of  this  section  is  to  discuss  what  would  be  needed  for  a  trail  center.  What 
information  would  visitors  need  to  fulfill  the  purpose  of  the  center?  What  kind  of  exhibits  would 
be  needed  to  support  this  interpretive  information?  -^=^ 


INTERPRETIVE  THEMES,  FACILITIES,  AND  PROGRAMS 

Interpretation  is  a  process  of  education  that  is  designed  to  stimulate  curiosity  and  convey 
messages  to  the  visiting  public.  The  determination  of  the  messages  -  the  interpretive  themes 
-  the  means  of  conveying  them,  and  their  context  in  modern  society  are  among  the 
considerations  needed  for  designing  the  center  and  its  interpretive  program. 


Interpretive  Themes 

Following  are  the  themes  that  should  be  interpreted  at  the  center. 

Overall  Themes.  The  Lewis  and  Clark  expedition  was  one  of  the  most  important  explorations 
in  our  history.  It  supplied  invaluable  information  about  geography,  natural  history,  ethnography, 
and  geology;  it  opened  the  West  to  the  fur  trade  and  subsequent  immigration. 

What  is  now  Nebraska  provided  the  expedition's  first  entry  to  the  frontier  -  territory  that  was 
home  to  American  Indians  but  little  explored  by  Euro-Americans;  it  also  yielded  their  first 
exposure  to  the  Great  Plains  and  free-living  Indians,  and  the  first  discoveries  of  previously 
undescribed  plant  and  animal  species. 

The  19th  century  American  westward  movement  shaped  the  postcolonial  history  of  the  United 
States. 

Primary  Themes.  Following  are  the  primary  themes  that  should  be  interpreted  at  the  center. 

The  discipline,  shared  experiences,  cross-cultural  contacts  and  emerging  sense  of 
purpose  during  this  first  year  of  the  expedition  helped  transform  the  members  from  a 
rowdy  bunch  of  hard-drinking  adventurers  into  a  tight-knit  band  that  enjoyed  "a  most 
perfect  harmony." 

Westward  expansion  reflected  national  policy.  America  as  a  young  nation  was  developing 
relationships  with  foreign  neighbors;  conflicts  with  other  counthes  (Britain,  Spain,  France, 
fvlexico)  were  factors  in  shaping  our  current  boundaries. 

Thomas  Jefferson  commissioned  the  Lewis  and  Clark  expedition,  which  was  a  product  of 
his  vision  of  a  more  direct  trade  route  to  the  Pacific,  American  sovereignty  extending 
across  the  continent,  economic  expansion,  and  scientific  inquiry. 

The  Lewis  and  Clark  expedition  was  notable  for  its  technological  sophistication, 
organization,  discipline,  and  relative  cultural  sensitivity.  The  story  is  composed  of 
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adventure,  bravery,  boredom,  strength  and  weakness  of  character,  heroism,  drama,  and 
drudgery. 

The  observations  of  Lewis  and  Clark,  as  well  as  later  scientists  and  naturalists,  brought 
great  advances  in  our  knowledge  of  the  natural  and  cultural  history  of  a  land  physically 
different  from  the  earlier  frontiers  east  of  the  Mississippi. 

The  territory  explored  by  the  Lewis  and  Clark  expedition  was  home  to  American  Indians, 
These  were  among  the  first  contacts  between  the  U.S.  government  and  many  western 
tribes.  Indians  gave  crucial  assistance  and  guidance  to  the  expedition  at  many  points. 
Although  Lewis  and  Clark  attempted  to  be  sensitive  to  cultural  differences  and  stressed 
the  U.S.  desire  for  peaceful  coexistence,  a  long-term  unintentional  impact  of  the  expedition 
was  the  deterioration  and  destruction  of  many  Indian  cultures.  Westward  expansion  meant 
the  end  of  many  traditional  native  American  lifeways;  smallpox  and  other  epidemics 
preceded  the  depredations  wrought  by  competition  over  resources  and  cultural  differences. 

Following  the  Lewis  and  Clark  expedition,  the  activities  of  Indians,  explorers,  trappers, 
traders,  hunters,  miners,  ranchers,  farmers,  artists,  missionaries,  laborers,  and  tradesmen 
changed  the  face  of  the  West.  These  activities  brought  about  sweeping  environmental  and 
cultural  changes. 

Lewis  and  Clark  experienced  a  variety  of  cross-cultural  contacts,  especially  with  Indians, 
French-Canadians,  Spanish  and  British. 

Our  knowledge  of  the  West  changed  with  exploration,  cartography,  surveying, 
geographical  and  geological  knowledge,  the  development  of  roads  and  transportation 
networks,  and  changing  communication  technology  and  systems. 

The  Lewis  and  Clark  National  Historic  Trail  is  part  of  a  national  trails  system  that  includes 
national  recreation,  scenic,  and  historic  trails. 


Visitor  Experience  Goals 

Sufficient  interpretation,  orientation,  and  information  should  be  provided  to  enable  visitors  to 

comprehend  and  appreciate  the  drama/emotional  impact/scope  of  the  expedition,  including 
the  perspectives  of  Indian  as  well  as  Euro-American  cultures 

gain  a  general  understanding  of  the  environmental  and  cultural  changes  fostered  by  the 
westward  movement 

find  out  more  about  the  interpretive  stories,  including  visits  to  sites  along  the  Lewis  and 
Clark  Trail  and  other  historic  sites  in  the  Nebraska  area,  and  visit  other  areas  of  the 
national  trails  system 

find  connections  between  these  stories  and  their  experiences,  their  family  history,  and  the 
history  they  have  learned  and/or  the  myths  they  have  inherited 
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empathize  with  the  human  experiences  associated  with  the  Lewis  and  Clark  expedition 

The  center  should  be  designed  to  enable  children  to  enjoy  their  visit  and  find  stories  that  are 
interesting  and  understandable.  School  groups  should  be  able  to  tour  on  their  own  or  with 
guides  without  disrupting  the  other  visitors  and  without  being  disrupted. 


The  center  should  be  accessible  and  relevant  to  visitors  with  different  backgrounds,  interests, 
and  abilities.  The  center  should  function  for  visitors  who  want  a  brief  overview  as  well  as  those 
who  desire  a  more  in-depth  treatment. 


Interpretive  Media 

Exhibits  and  audiovisual  media  should  provide  most  of  the  interpretation  at  the  center,  although 
there  is  also  opportunity  for  personal  services.  A  major  effort  should  be  made  to  include  views 
or  accounts  of  significant  sites  both  at  the  present  time  and  at  the  time  of  their  historic 
significance.  This  is  primarily  to  encourage  visitors  to  visit  the  sites  as  well  as  to  convey  a 
sense  of  environmental  continuity  and  change. 


Information  and  Orientation 

The  center  should  provide  basic  travel  information  and  orient  visitors  to  theme-related 
resources  in  Nebraska,  in  the  area,  and  throughout  the  west.  The  center  should  also  provide 
other  travel  information  and  assistance,  especially  if  the  facility  serves  as  a  state  welcome 
center.  This  could  be  accomplished  with  a  staffed  information  counter.  An  orientation  area 
could  include  a  brochure  rack,  maps,  exhibits,  or  interactive  computer  terminals.  Visitors  should 
be  able  to  obtain  the  information  they  need  in  a  variety  of  ways. 


Audiovisual  Program 

A  videotape  film  or  slide  show  should  be  used  to  tell  the  overall  story  of  the  Lewis  and  Clark 
expedition  and  the  specifics  of  their  journeys  through  Nebraska  and  convey  the  significance, 
scope,  emotion,  and  human  experience  aspects  of  the  story. 

With  the  use  of  widely  available  historic  photos,  sketches,  and  paintings,  the  film  or  slide  show 
should  follow  a  then/now  motif  (depicting  significant  sites  in  the  past  and  present),  which 
should  underlie  many  media  products.  Current  landscapes  and  wildlife  shots  should  be 
included.  The  program  should  have  a  major  role  in  encouraging  visits  to  historically  significant 
sites  and  helping  visitors  imagine  original  appearances,  experiences,  and  events.  Options  for 
presenting  the  audiovisual  program  range  from  a  TV  monitor  to  an  auditorium. 


Exhibits 

Extensive  exhibits  may  or  may  not  be  critical  to  accomplish  visitor  experience  goals.  A  few 
exhibits  should  be  included  at  a  minimum;  a  more  extensive  exhibit  collection  would  depend 
on  staff  and  available  funds.  Due  in  part  to  the  likely  shortage  of  available  original  artifacts 
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associated  with  the  interpretive  themes,  exhibits  would  rely  heavily  on  graphic  materials  and 
text. 

Graphic  materials  should  include  copies  of  historic  photos,  paintings,  and  sketches  as  well  as 
modern  views  of  significant  and  corresponding  sites.  Text  should  include  quotations  from 
participants,  especially  references  from  Clark's  journals.  Text  should  also  explain  the  graphics, 
describe  objects,  explore  interpretive  themes,  and  introduce  topics.  The  text  should  not  attempt 
to  tell  complex  narrative  stories  and  should  be  limited  in  length.  With  the  use  of  headlines  and 
different  type  sizes,  visitors  should  be  able  to  derive  meaning  and  enjoyment  both  by  scanning 
and  by  reading  fully.  All  text  should  be  readable  by  elderly,  youngsters,  and  those  with  slightly 
impaired  vision  (considerations  of  design  should  not  render  the  text  inaccessible  to  potential 
readers). 

Discrete  sections  of  the  story  could  be  introduced  with  exhibits,  including  topics  such  as 
outfitting  for  the  trek,  scientific  and  surveying  equipment,  navigation  on  the  Missouri,  the  rivers 
that  guided  the  trail,  communication,  and  contact  with  Indians.  Exhibits  should  stand  alone  and 
not  need  to  be  experienced  sequentially,  although  some  effort  to  follow  the  expedition 
sequence  would  be  possible. 

Objects  for  permanent  display  and  for  temporary  exhibits  could  be  sought.  Both  original  and 
reproduction  objects  could  be  used;  it  should  be  apparent  to  visitors  which  is  which.  Several 
reproduction  items  should  be  available  for  touching  and  smelling;  it  is  important  that  this  center 
provide  a  multisensory  experience.  Important  classes  of  items  include  those  associated  with 
daily  life  on  the  expedition,  cartographic  instruments,  tools,  and  Indian  artifacts  from  groups 
contacted  by  the  expedition  (and  from  the  appropriate  time  period).  Plants  and  animals 
described  by  Lewis  and  Clark  might  be  represented  by  herbarium  specimens,  study  skins,  or 
drawings;  geological  samples  might  also  be  included.  Important  documents  should  include 
maps,  diaries,  letters  and  treaties.  All  important  historic  documents  displayed  should  be 
facsimiles  (with  the  possible  exception  of  temporary  exhibits). 

Exhibits  require  great  care  to  protect  materials  and  artifacts  from  heat,  light,  changes  in 
humidity,  pests,  and  visitor-caused  damage.  The  building  and  display  cases  should  be 
designed  to  provide  these  necessary  protective  measures. 

The  design  of  an  exhibit  space  should  accommodate  organized  groups  of  10-20  people, 
meaning  that  groups  could  view  exhibits  and  hear  talks  without  bothering  or  being  unduly 
distracted  by  other  visitors.  (This  is  a  formidable  challenge  that  faces  most  museums,  but  one 
whose  answer  means  better  serving  a  highly  significant  audience.)  Solutions  might  involve  the 
use  of  baffles  and  alcoves. 

Outdoor  exhibits  might  include  replicas  or  representational  sculptures  of  a  keelboat  and 
pirogues  that  children  could  climb  upon. 


Wayside  Exhibits 

Outdoor  exhibits  should  be  mounted  along  a  trail,  on  overlooks,  or  decks  -  wherever  there  is 
a  view  to  interpret  or  highlight.  Wayside  exhibits  should  interpret  what  is  seen  today  from  that 
location  and  relate  the  view  to  the  historic  scene  and  one  or  more  interpretive  themes. 
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Publications  and  Sales 

A  sales  area  should  be  provided  that  will  offer  an  array  of  interpretive  publications  and  other 
materials  to  visitors.  Items  should  be  theme-related  and  tasteful;  low-quality  souvenirs  should 
be  avoided.  In  National  Park  Service  facilities,  this  service  is  offered  by  nonprofit  cooperating 
associations;  the  same  arrangement  would  be  recommended  here.  Possibilities  include 
Eastern  National  Parks  and  Monuments  Association,  a  nearby  independent  association,  or  a 
nonprofit  group  such  as  the  Lewis  and  Clark  Trail  Heritage  Foundation,  Inc. 

Sufficient  publications  dealing  with  the  major  themes  already  exist;  there  seems  no  need  for 
commissioning  a  major  new  publication.  However,  a  brochure  would  be  needed  to  introduce 
the  center,  describe  the  Nebraska  portion  of  the  expedition,  locate  the  kiosks  and  highway 
markers,  and  summarize  the  significance  of  the  Lewis  and  Clark  expedition.  The  brochures 
could  be  distributed  on  site  as  well  as  through  highway  welcome  centers,  through  the  mail,  at 
organized  programs,  and  at  other  public  relations  opportunities. 


Personal  Services 

The  primary  personal  service  that  should  be  offered  at  the  center  would  be  assistance  at  the 
information  desk,  as  mentioned  above.  However,  depending  on  the  operator  and  community 
support,  there  would  be  opportunity  for  enhancing  this  in  several  ways:  two  with  the  most 
potential  would  be  environmental  education  and  living  history. 

Environmental  education  programs  work  with  organized  groups  to  increase  awareness  of  the 
relationships  between  individuals  and  their  environment.  Programs  emphasizing  history  and 
human  cultures  can  be  as  "environmental"  as  those  concentrating  on  weasels  and  wetlands. 
The  market  in  the  Nebraska  City/Omaha  area  includes  schools,  scout  groups,  community 
organizations,  nursing  homes,  and  other  groups.  Environmental  education  programs  could  be 
offered  on-  and  off-site.  The  audiovisual  program  could  be  a  valuable  part  of  such  a  program, 
as  would  be  a  collection  of  reproduction  items  associated  with  activities  characteristic  of  the 
Lewis  and  Clark  expedition.  An  interpreter  in  period  costume  could  also  be  very  effective, 
which  brings  up  living  history. 

Living  history  is  people  in  period  costumes  providing  interpretation.  At  the  center,  living  history 
should  be  an  addendum  to  the  major  interpretive  effort  and  should  depend  on  volunteer 
assistance.  It  would  probably  be  primarily  an  off-site  and/or  outdoor  activity  near  the  center  at 
a  specific  site.  (Site  preparation  needs  would  be  minimal  -  a  grassy  area  within  view  of  visitor 
transit  would  probably  suffice.)  The  most  likely  focus  for  a  living  history  program  would  be 
daily  life  on  the  expedition.  Paid  staff  and  volunteers  should  in  all  cases  exercise  strict  control 
over  accuracy  in  costume,  accoutrements,  and  story.  Personnel  in  period  costumes  who  are 
not  role  playing  historical  personages  is  the  preferred  method  of  interpretation  unless  the  staff 
are  well  trained  and  the  visitors  are  well  prepared  for  the  dramatizations.  Living  history  should 
be  used  only  to  interpret  the  primary  interpretive  themes  and  only  if  the  staff  undergoes  a 
rigorous  training  program. 

There  are  a  few  problems  with  living  history  -  relatively  high  cost,  frequent  forays  into 
inaccuracy,  and  the  tendency  for  these  programs  to  be  so  entertaining  as  to  obscure  more 
important  ideas  that  may  not  be  communicated  as  well  through  costumed  interpretation.  Yet 
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there  are  tew  -  if  any  -  better  ways  to  help  visitors  appreciate  and  empathize  with  the  human 
experiences  of  a  time  long  past. 

Special  events  such  as  encampments  or  commemorations  might  also  be  offered  at  the  facility. 
It  would  be  best  if  these  also  related  to  the  primary  themes  previously  described. 


VISITOR  USE 

Although  the  primary  purpose  of  the  project  is  the  trail  center,  there  may  be  opportunities  for 
some  related  outdoor  visitor  activities,  such  as  viewing  or  short  recreational  hikes.  The  center 
would  also  probably  serve  some  functions  as  a  highway  rest  stop.  Although  picnicking  would 
not  be  a  primary  purpose  of  the  center,  some  picnicking  could  be  included  if  it  can  be 
accommodated  on  the  site. 


PROJECTED  VISITATION 

Based  on  a  study  of  comparable  facilities  (see  Appendix  B:  Visitor  Projections  from  a  Study 
of  Comparable  Facilities),  annual  visitation  to  the  proposed  trail  center  is  estimated  to  fall  in 
the  range  of  30,000  shortly  after  establishment  to  1 00,000  visitors  after  1 0  years.  The  average 
visit  would  last  approximately  one-half  hour.  Up  to  one-third  of  the  visitors  would  be  regional 
residents,  especially  school  groups. 
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IDENTIFYING  AN  OPERATOR 


CRITERIA  FOR  AN  OPERATOR 

Legislative  intent  is  clear  that  the  National  Park  Service  would  not  have  ongoing  responsibility 
for  the  operation  of  the  trail  center.  The  legislation  states  that  "wherever  possible,  the  sites 
shall  be  maintained  by  a  State  agency  under  a  cooperative  agreement."  There  is  nothing  that 
excludes  a  qualified  and  willing  organization  other  than  a  state  agency  from  entering  into  such 
an  agreement.  _ 

The  basic  criteria  for  an  operator  include  the  following: 

The  operator  should  have  the  capability  to  make  a  long-term  commitment  to  the  operation 
of  the  trail  center.  This  would  be  in  the  range  of  20  years  at  a  minimum. 

The  operator  should  have  some  existing  level  of  expertise  and  qualification  for  the  task. 
Among  the  background  qualifications  would  be  the  following: 

•  historic  interpretation  competence 

•  visitor  contact  and  services  management  experience  and  competence 

•  facility  maintenance  experience,  capability,  and  competence 

•  public  relations  and  public  involvement  competence 

•  organizational  credibility 

•  networked  and  active  in  the  field  of  historical  interpretation 

The  operator  should  have  the  financial  resources  necessary  to  operate  the  facility,  through 
appropriations,  fund-raising,  or  other  proven  sources. 

The  operator  should  have  enthusiasm  for  the  job. 

The  operator  should  have  a  state  or  local  presence  and  identity  and  be  willing  to  be 
accountable  for  the  center. 

The  operator  may  charge  an  admission  fee,  but  a  nominal  fee  or  no  fee  would  be 
desirable. 


DISCUSSION  OF  POSSIBLE  OPERATORS 

Nebraska  Department  of  Economic  Development  (NDED) 

This  organization  has  experience  operating  24  highway  welcome  centers  along  1-80,  in 
cooperation  with  the  Nebraska  Department  of  Roads,  and  also  operates  the  Strategic  Air 
Command  Museum.  There  is  willingness  and  enthusiasm  at  the  staff  level  to  staff  the  center, 
but  not  to  maintain  the  facility.  There  is  no  firm  commitment  from  the  agency  head,  state 
legislature,  or  governor  to  operate  the  proposed  center.  A  presence  in  Nebraska  City  would 
complement  their  mission  of  providing  tourist  information  at  a  major  gateway  into  the  state. 
They  would  probably  not  charge  an  admission  fee. 
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Nebraska  Department  of  Roads  (NDOR) 

NDOR  has  experience  managing  welcome  centers  witli  tlie  NDED,  but  NDOR  provides  only 
maintenance  and  not  visitor  services.  They  are  supportive  of  the  project,  but  are  not 
volunteering  to  manage  the  center. 


Peru  State  College  (PSC) 

This  college  in  Peru,  Nebraska,  has  experience  managing  and  staffing  the  museum  at 
Brownville  State  Recreation  Area.  PSC  has  a  degree  program  in  curatorial  management  and 
historic  preservation  and  has  a  supply  of  interns  who  need  experience.  The  college  is 
uncertain  of  its  ability  to  commit  to  long-term  maintenance  of  a  facility  but  is  enthusiastic  about 
being  a  part  of  the  proposed  center  if  it  is  located  in  nearby  Nebraska  City.  They  would 
probably  charge  a  modest  entrance  fee. 


Nebraska  Game  and  Parks  Commission  (NGPC) 

This  state  agency  has  a  mission  most  similar  to  the  National  Park  Service's  -  management 
of  natural  and  cultural  resources  for  the  enjoyment  of  visitors.  They  already  have  a  presence 
in  Nebraska  City  at  Arbor  Lodge  and  Riverview  marina,  although  management  resources  are 
currently  stretched  thin  to  maintain  these  existing  facilities.  Similarly,  their  staff  at  Fort  Atkinson 
is  stretched  to  serve  the  growing  visitation  at  that  park.  The  commission  is  interested  in  and 
supportive  of  the  proposed  center  and  has  expressed  an  interest  in  managing  it.  Their 
involvement  would  require  action  by  the  state  legislature  to  authorize  them  to  run  this  facility. 
They  would  probably  charge  a  modest  entrance  fee;  in-state  residents  typically  purchase  an 
inexpensive  annual  pass  for  all  NGPC  areas. 


Nebraska  State  Historical  Society  (NSHS) 

The  society  has  experience  managing  the  state  museum  in  Lincoln  and  seven  other  historic 
sites  around  the  state.  Nebraska  City  is  reportedly  "the  most  historic  city  in  Nebraska,"  and  the 
state  historical  society  could  develop  a  presence  and  be  involved  in  numerous  local  activities, 
if  that  is  the  selected  location.  They  are  interested  in  and  supportive  of  the  project,  but  are  not 
willing  to  run  the  center  unless  authorized  by  the  state  legislature. 


U.S.  Army  Corps  of  Engineers  (C  of  E) 

The  corps  has  experience  operating  visitor  centers,  such  as  Gavins  Point  dam,  and  it  may  be 
possible  this  project  could  tie  into  their  river  corridor  management  plan.  A  major  drawback  is 
that  management  by  another  federal  agency  defeats  the  intent  of  the  trails  act  for  nonfederal 
management  of  these  facilities.  They  would  probably  not  charge  an  entrance  fee. 
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2TW  Services  (TWS) 


This  corporation  will  be  operating  the  proposed  conference  center  of  the  National  Arbor  Day 
Foundation  in  Nebraska  City,  and  could  be  an  operator  if  Nebraska  City  is  the  chosen  location. 
They  have  a  lot  of  experience  serving  visitors.  They  would  need  to  charge  an  entrance  fee  or 
operate  some  type  of  concession  to  pay  for  operating  costs.  --=^ 


The  following  table  displays  how  various  candidates  meet  the  criteria. 


Table  4.  Potential  Operators  and  Criteria 


CRITERIA 

NDED 

NDOR 

PSC 

NGPC 

NSHS 

C/E 

TWS 

Long-term 
commitment 

Historic 

interpretation 

competence 

Visitor  contact  & 
services 
management 
experience 

Maintenance 
capability  & 
experience 

Public  relations 
competence 

Organization 
credibility 

Networked/ 
active  in  this  field 

Financial 
Resources 

No  admission  fee 

ils;. 

Existing  local 
presence  - 
Nebraska  City 

Existing  local 
presence  -  Fort 
Atkinson 

Enthusiasm 

Shaded  boxes  indicate  criteria  fulfilled  by  the  operator  candidate. 
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One  of  the  most  promising  operators  is  the  Nebraska  Game  and  Parks  Commission  because 
of  their  expressed  interest,  experience  in  managing  similar  facilities,  existing  local  presence 
in  Nebraska  City  and  Fort  Atkinson;  additionally,  their  mission  is  most  similar  to  that  of  the 
National  Park  Service. 

Another  possibility  for  management  of  a  Lewis  and  Clark  Trail  center  in  Nebraska  City  would 
be  the  Department  of  Economic  Development  and  the  Department  of  Roads,  because  of  the 
enthusiasm  of  the  NDED  staff  for  the  center  and  the  experience  of  both  agencies  working 
together  and  providing  quality  visitor  services  and  maintaining  roads,  parking,  and  buildings. 
This  combination  could  be  supplemented  by  student  interns  from  Peru  State  College,  who 
could  provide  information  and  interpretation  for  visitors. 

The  historical  society  would  also  be  an  excellent  operator  at  Nebraska  City  because  of  the 
society's  experience  in  managing  similar  facilities.  At  this  point,  any  interested  organizations 
would  be  seriously  considered  if  they  meet  qualifications.  The  National  Park  Service  has  no 
authority  to  name  an  operator. 


COOPERATIVE  AGREEMENT  FOR  OPERATOR 

The  information  in  this  plan  should  help  potential  operators  understand  the  size  and 
operational  needs  of  the  proposed  trail  center.  Proposals  would  be  sought  by  the  Park  Service 
and  would  be  evaluated  according  to  the  criteria.  The  director  of  the  NPS  Midwest  Regional 
Office  would  then  identify  an  organization  or  partnership  of  organizations,  and  a  cooperative 
agreement  would  be  developed  that  will  outline  responsibilities  of  each  party  (including  the 
National  Park  Service).  The  agreement  would  contain  NPS  performance  expectations,  time  and 
method  of  measurement  of  performance,  and  length  of  the  agreement.  The  agreement  would 
also  probably  contain  provisions  such  as:  the  operator  will  make  no  major  alterations  to 
grounds  or  structure  without  written  approval;  a  plan  of  operations  shall  be  submitted  and 
approved;  the  Park  Service  shall  have  access  to  documents  relating  to  operations  and 
maintenance;  the  Park  Service  shall  have  right  of  access  to  the  center;  and  the  United  States 
shall  be  held  harmless  from  all  events  arising  from  operation  and  maintenance  of  the  center. 
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ALTERNATIVES 


With  five  viable  sites  identified,  and  a  general  idea  of  wfiat  needs  to  be  included  in  the  facility, 
an  array  of  alternatives  has  been  developed  that  provide  choices  in  degree  of  visitor  services, 
construction  costs,  staffing  requirements,  and  operating  costs.  With  tight  federal  and  state 
budgets  and  no  firm  commitments  from  potential  operators,  such  costs  are  a  critical  concern. 
One  alternative  includes  supplementing  existing  facilities  at  Fort  Atkinson  State  Historical  Park, 
which  is  not  at  the  general  preferred  location  in  Nebraska  City  but  offers  a  low-cost  way  to 
accomplish  many  of  the  project  objectives.  The  size  of  facilities  for  the  various  alternatives  was 
determined  from  Appendix  C:  Visitor  Projections  for  Determining  Size  of  Facilities. 

There  are  some  elements  common  to  all  alternatives,  which  are  discussed  first.  Six  alternatives 
follow,  each  with  a  general  description  and  location,  and  consideration  of  site  development, 
interpretation  and  visitor  use,  structure,  operational  requirements,  and  land  acquisition.  Some 
structures  could  be  constructed  at  alternative  sites.  Tables  at  the  end  of  this  section 
summarize  each  alternative  and  indicate  the  other  possible  combinations.  Staff  and  budget 
requirements  for  the  various  alternatives  have  been  projected  in  Appendix  D:  Estimates  for 
Staff,  Operating,  and  Recurring  Costs.  These  general  estimates  may  change  when  an 
agreement  is  reached  with  an  operator. 


ELEMENTS  COMMON  TO  ALL  ALTERNATIVES 

Architectural  Theme 

The  new  construction  to  commemorate  Lewis  and  Clark  offers  some  unique  opportunities  for 
creative  design.  The  architectural  theme  should  be  associated  with  westward  migration  and 
should  tie  both  the  center  and  the  four  proposed  kiosks  together,  and  perhaps  be  universal 
enough  to  extend  to  other  units  of  the  national  trails  system.  Development  of  a  unique  design 
could  be  recognized  by  a  traveler  from  a  distance,  and  it  could  attract  the  interest  and  curiosity 
of  the  traveler,  thus  setting  the  stage  for  an  interpretive  and  educational  experience. 

The  simple  arch  has  been  chosen  to  convey  the  spirit  of  westward  movement;  this  symbolic 
element  will  be  used  in  a  clean,  white,  arch-formed  roof  (see  building  elevations  maps  later 
in  this  section).  The  arch  form  will  also  be  a  dominant  architectural  element  that  will  attract  the 
traveler's  interest  from  a  distance.  Staggering  or  stepping  these  arched-roof  elements  will 
diminish  the  perceived  mass  of  the  facility  while  emphasizing  the  roof  elements  themselves. 
Inside  a  kiosk,  soft,  diffused  light  will  provide  an  inviting  space.  Inside  a  larger  structure,  the 
arch  will  provide  dramatic  lobby  and  exhibit  space  and  pleasant  light  under  the  translucent 
arches.  With  appropriate  lighting,  the  arched-roof  sections  of  the  building  could  be  seen  at 
night. 

The  white,  arched-roof  elements  will  also  be  used  on  the  other  four  kiosks  proposed  in 
Nebraska.  Repetition  of  these  elements  will  create  a  unified  and  identifiable  theme  for  this 
project  (and  possibly  the  national  trails  system).  See  Appendix  E:  Design  Guidelines  for  more 
detailed  information. 
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Building  Materials 

All  building  materials,  exterior  and  interior,  will  be  selected  for  their  durability,  resistance  to 
vandalism,  and  low  maintenance  requirements  -  without  sacrificing  visual  and  humanist 
qualities.  Building  materials  for  this  project  will  be  as  follows.  Only  the  exterior  wall  system  and 
roof  structure  elements  apply  to  alternatives  A  and  B;  these  plus  the  other  elements  apply  to 
alternatives  C  through  F. 

Foundation:  Cast-in-place  concrete  footings,  foundation  slabs  and  piles  where 
required. 

Structural  System:  Steel  joists  or  wood  joists  with  glue-laminated  beams  could  be 
used,  depending  on  the  costs  of  the  systems.  Wood  glue-laminated  beams  could  be 
exposed  In  the  interior  of  an  enclosed  building. 

Exterior  Wall  System:  Precast  concrete  wall  panels  are  recommended  for  their 
durability,  no-maintenance  properties,  and  speed  of  erection.  It  is  suggested  that  an 
exposed  aggregate  finish  surface,  using  local  gravel  and  earth-tone  concrete,  be  used 
for  the  exterior  wall  panel  system.  Because  of  good  local  availability  and  variety,  brick 
could  be  evaluated. 

Roof  Structure:  Two  types  of  roof  systems  will  be  needed  for  this  design.  One  would 
be  a  typical  tar  and  gravel,  built-up  roof  system  over  the  shallow  sloped  roof  areas  of 
the  building.  The  other  system  would  be  a  series  of  arched-roofed  elements  over  the 
main  lobby  and  exhibit  areas  of  the  building.  To  allow  soft  white  diffused  daylight  into 
the  lobby  and  exhibit  areas,  a  preassembled  roof  system  that  is  readily  available  and 
has  arched,  composite,  sandwich  panels  of  translucent,  glass-fiber-reinforced  polymer 
will  be  used  for  the  roof.  The  composite  material  is  extremely  lightweight,  highly 
insulating,  shatterproof,  low  maintenance,  pre-engineered,  and  translucent  white  on 
both  interior  and  exterior  surfaces.  This  material  will  reduce  the  demand  for  electrical 
lighting  in  an  enclosed  structure,  thus  conserving  energy  and  reducing  operating  costs. 
At  night,  interior  lighting  will  create  a  white  glow  through  the  translucent  roof,  drawing 
attention  to  the  facility.  (This  material  and  roof  system  was  used  on  the  arched-roof 
elements  of  the  new  City  Convention  Center  at  Sioux  City,  Iowa.) 

Glazing  (enclosed  structure):  All  glass  areas  will  be  of  the  insulating  type  and  tinted 
for  energy  efficiency. 

Interior  Walls  (enclosed  structure):  A  metal  or  wood  stud  wall  system  will  be  used  for 
the  interior,  depending  on  the  costs.  Interior  wall  finishes  will  include  painted  gypsum 
board,  fabric  wall  materials,  wood  paneling,  vinyl  wall  covering,  and  ceramic  wall  tile. 

Flooring  (enclosed  structure):  Flooring  will  be  appropriate  for  the  area  and  its  traffic 
conditions.  Material  selections  will  include  carpet,  quarry  tile,  and  ceramic  tile. 
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Maintenance 

Maintenance  of  the  facility  will  be  a  major  concern  in  the  design  and  selection  of  building 
materials.  Materials  that  have  a  high  risk  of  being  vandalized,  defaced,  or  damaged,  such  as 
wood,  are  not  recommended  for  areas  of  visitor  contact.  More  durable  materials,  such  as 
precast  concrete  wall  panels,  are  suggested.  These  can  be  cleaned  with  solvents  or  lightly 
sandblasted  if  defaced. 


ALTERNATIVE  A  (NO  ACTION):   KIOSK 

General  Description  and  Location 

A  kiosk  containing  wayside  exhibits  would  be  placed  in  the  Nebraska  City  area  as  part  of  the 
Kiosk  Plan  previously  described  (see  Alternatives  A  and  B:  Kiosk  Plan).  This  is  considered  the 
no-action  alternative,  assuming  that  if  there  was  no  future  construction  appropriation  or  no 
operator  was  found,  remaining  design  funds  would  be  used  to  construct  one  more  kiosk.  Like 
the  other  four  proposed  kiosks,  this  kiosk  would  be  on  public  land  through  a  cooperative 
agreement  whereby  the  Park  Service  would  construct  the  facility  and  the  landowner  would 
maintain  it. 

Riverview  park  is  the  recommended  site  for  a  kiosk.  Already  public  land  and  adjacent  to  the 
marina,  a  kiosk  here  would  have  good  visibility  and  could  be  maintained  by  the  Nebraska 
Game  and  Parks  Commission.  There  is  parking,  picnicking,  a  boat  ramp,  a  possible  future 
campground,  and  the  adjacent  city  park. 


Site  Development 

Walkways  and  some  landscaping  around  the  kiosk  would  be  the  only  site  development  needs. 
No  utilities  would  be  required  for  this  structure. 


Interpretation  and  Visitor  Use 

Three  wayside  exhibits  would  be  installed  in  the  kiosk.  The  format  would  match  that  of  the 
other  kiosks  planned  in  Nebraska:  one  panel  would  summarize  the  overall  Lewis  and  Clark 
story,  one  would  highlight  the  significant  events  in  Nebraska,  and  one  would  describe  events 
that  occurred  near  Nebraska  City  and  convey  some  of  the  general  interpretive  themes 
identified  in  the  Kiosk  Plan  (NPS  1991). 


Structure 

The  kiosk  would  be  designed  like  the  other  four  kiosks:  an  arched,  translucent  roof  supported 
by  steel  posts  and  a  low,  concrete  wall.  The  kiosk  would  parallel  the  river  and  contain  three 
horizontal  interpretive  panels  on  the  low  wall. 
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Operational  Requirements 

Intermittent  maintenance  of  tiie  shelter  and  wayside  exhibits  by  the  Nebraska  Game  and  Parks 
Commission  through  a  cooperative  agreement  with  the  National  Park  Service  would  be 
required.  No  new  staff  positions  would  be  required. 


Land  Acquisition 

No  land  acquisition  would  be  required.  A  cooperative  agreement  with  the  Nebraska  Game  and 
Parks  Commission  would  ensure  protection  of  the  kiosk. 


ALTERNATIVE  B:   SUPPLEMENT  EXISTING  FACILITY 

General  Description  and  Location 

The  main  direction  of  this  alternative  is  to  supplement  Lewis  and  Clark  interpretation  at  an 
existing  facility  on  the  site  of  what  was  probably  the  most  significant  event  of  the  expedition 
in  Nebraska.  Many  people  already  go  to  Fort  Atkinson  State  Historical  Park,  and  it  is  close  to 
a  large  population  center,  about  15  miles  north  of  Omaha.  Fort  Atkinson  is  on  the  bluffs  of  the 
fvlissouri  identified  by  Lewis  and  Clark  as  council  bluff,  the  site  of  their  first  Indian  council.  They 
also  noted  its  excellent  location  for  a  future  military  post,  and  from  1819  to  1827  there  was  a 
fort  at  the  site.  Part  of  the  fort  has  been  reconstructed,  and  there  is  a  new  visitor  center.  One 
wing  of  the  center  and  one  state  historical  marker  are  devoted  to  interpretation  of  Lewis  and 
Clark. 

Site  Development 

Trails  and  some  landscaping  around  the  kiosk  would  be  the  only  site  development  needed. 
No  utilities  would  be  required  for  the  kiosk. 

Interpretation  and  Visitor  Use 

Interpretive  media  at  Fort  Atkinson  would  be  supplemented  by  installing  a  separate  interpretive 
kiosk,  near  the  council  bluff,  to  interpret  the  meeting  between  the  expedition  and  an  Indian 
delegation  (see  Alternatives  A  and  B:  Kiosk  Plan).  Similar  to  the  others,  this  interpretive  kiosk 
would  have  three  wayside  panels.  Exhibits  interpreting  Lewis  and  Clark  in  the  existing  visitor 
center  would  be  replaced  and/or  rehabilitated.  A  new  1 5-  to  25-minute  film  or  slide  show  would 
tell  the  overall  story  of  the  Lewis  and  Clark  expedition  and  the  specifics  of  their  journey  through 
Nebraska,  conveying  the  significance,  scope,  emotion,  and  human  experience  aspects  of  the 
story.  The  program  could  be  copied  onto  videotape  and  made  availaJDle  to  schools  or  others 
for  wider  distribution. 

Theme-related  publications  and  other  appropriate  items  would  supplement  the  existing  sales 
area  in  the  visitor  center.  A  new  brochure  would  introduce  the  center,  describe  the  Nebraska 
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portion  of  the  expedition,  summarize  the  significance  of  the  Lewis  and  Clark  expedition,  and 
locate  other  Lewis  and  Clark-related  resources. 

The  park  currently  hosts  special  events,  and  some  of  these  could  be  devoted  to  Lewis  and 
Clark.  Discovery  Corps,  a  local  Lewis  and  Clark  reenactment  group,  is  already  active  at  Fort 
Atkinson.  If  staff  were  available,  special  programs  and  environmental  education  for  school 
groups  could  be  provided.  Programs  could  also  be  supplemented  with  living  history,  depending 
upon  volunteers. 


Structure 

The  kiosk  would  be  designed  like  the  other  four  kiosks:  an  arched,  translucent  roof  supported 
by  steel  posts  and  a  low,  concrete  wall.  The  kiosk  would  be  on  the  bluff  above  the  former  river 
channel,  which  has  now  moved  east.  The  kiosk  would  be  oriented  parallel  to  the  river  channel 
and  contain  three  interpretive  panels  mounted  horizontally  on  the  low  wall. 


Operational  Requirements 

There  would  be  no  significant  increase  to  staff  time  or  maintenance  for  the  kiosk,  rehabilitated 
exhibits,  and  new  audiovisual  program.  If  the  center  becomes  a  focal  point  for  living  history, 
environmental  education,  and/or  Lewis  and  Clark  special  events,  one  half-time  staff  position 
might  be  required. 


Land  Acquisition 

A  cooperative  agreement  with  the  Nebraska  Game  and  Parks  Commission  would  ensure 
maintenance  of  the  kiosk  and  exhibits.  Appropriating  legislation  could  authorize  expenditure 
of  NPS  funds  in  a  state-owned  area,  or  cooperative  agreement  authority  in  the  National  Trails 
System  Act  could  be  used. 


ALTERNATIVE  0:   FREE-STANDING  CENTER 

General  Description  and  Location 

A  small  information/orientation  station  would  be  built  on  the  north  side  of  Route  2  in  Nebraska 
City.  It  could  operate  unattended  or  be  staffed  during  busy  seasons  and  weekends. 

Site  Development 

Existing  Site  Conditions.  Alternative  site  C  would  be  visible  from  Route  2,  on  the  top  of  a 
loess  knoll  now  cut  in  benches  for  the  new  road.  The  elevation  is  about  1 ,030  feet,  about  1 1 5 
feet  above  the  Missouri  River.  Most  of  the  site  is  steep  (10  percent  slopes  and  over)  and 
wooded.  Adjacent  land  use  is  industrial,  including  borrow  pits  and  an  infrequently  used  railroad 
spur  along  the  river. 
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From  the  site  there  are  views  to  the  northeast  of  the  Missouri  River,  with  Route  2  in  the 
foreground.  With  some  selective  vista  clearing,  additional  views  to  the  northwest  could  be 
established,  carefully  opening  views  of  the  river  and  screening  industrial  activities  and  a  grain 
elevator. 

Access.  Easy  access  is  the  most  significant  attribute  of  this  site.  Of  the  various  alternative 
Nebraska  City  sites,  this  site  has  the  most  visible  and  convenient  access  for  visitors  entering 
Nebraska  (westbound)  and  would  best  fulfill  the  goal  of  orienting  visitors  to  Lewis  and  Clark 
Trail  sites  in  the  state.  The  terrain  is  steep  and  the  site  is  close  to  industrial  activities,  but  direct 
access  would  be  developed. 

Site  Design.  Major  signs  (both  directions)  on  1-29  and  Route  2  would  direct  visitors  to  the 
center.  A  formal  entrance  sign  would  be  placed  at  the  entrance  road  to  the  center.  The 
entrance  road  would  be  short  and  direct  into  a  large  turn-around.  Parking  would  be  provided 
for  19  vehicles  (1  oversized  vehicle,  1  for  visitors  with  disabilities,  and  17  cars).  The  dramatic 
arches  of  the  roof  would  draw  visitors  to  the  center  on  the  high  point  of  the  knoll  (see 
Alternative  C:  Site  Plan). 

Utilities.  Three-phase  electricity  is  available  along  the  railroad  spur  below  the  site  and  would 
be  brought  along  the  highway  right-of-way  to  the  site.  Telephone  lines,  available  along  the 
north  side  of  the  road,  would  follow  a  similar  route.  Municipal  water  and  natural  gas  are  about 
Va  mile  north  of  the  site.  Municipal  sewer  is  nearly  1  mile  north  of  the  site. 

Because  of  the  distance  to  the  municipal  water  and  sewer,  a  brief  analysis  was  done  to 
estimate  the  costs  of  developing  a  well  and  septic  system  on  site  (see  Appendix  F:  Water  and 
Wastewater  Analysis).  Connecting  to  the  municipal  water  system  and  developing  a  leach  field 
on  site  may  be  less  expensive.  However,  steep  slopes  and  poor  soils  would  require  extensive 
site  work.  If  this  alternative  is  selected,  more  extensive  soil  testing  would  be  required  to 
determine  the  best  wastewater  disposal  method. 


Interpretation  and  Visitor  Use 

The  center  would  provide  basic  travel  information  and  orientation  services  -  through  brochures, 
maps,  and  a  seasonally  staffed  information  counter.  Outdoor  exhibits  would  display  both  travel 
information  and  Lewis  and  Clark  interpretation  when  the  facility  is  unstaffed.  A  10-minute 
videotape  in  an  alcove  would  introduce  the  overall  story  of  the  Lewis  and  Clark  expedition  and 
give  a  brief  account  of  their  journey  through  Nebraska,  sketching  the  significance,  scope, 
emotion,  and  human  experience  aspects  of  the  story.  Copies  of  the  videotape  could  be  made 
available  to  schools  and  others  for  a  wider  distribution.  This  video  program  would  be  the  main 
interpretive  emphasis  in  the  center.  Graphics  and  text  would  summarize  the  significance  and 
achievements  of  the  expedition.  Reproduction  items  would  be  available  for  hands-on 
experience  when  the  information  room  was  open.  Theme-related  publications  and  other 
appropriate  items  would  also  be  available  in  this  facility  when  it  was  staffed.  A  new  brochure 
would  introduce  the  center,  describe  the  Nebraska  portion  of  the  expedition,  summarize  the 
significance  of  the  Lewis  and  Clark  expedition,  and  locate  other  Lewis  and  Clark-related 
resources.  Wayside  exhibits  would  be  mounted  under  the  roof  between  the  restrooms  and  the 
information  room. 
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structure 

The  structure  would  contain  restrooms,  outdoor  exhibits,  and  a  small  roonn  (open  only  when 
staffed)  for  exhibits,  tourist  information,  interpretive  videotape,  and  publications  sales.  The 
structure  would  use  the  arched,  translucent  roof  element  and  precast  concrete  panels  to  fit  the 
architectural  theme  and  be  easily  maintained  and  vandal  resistant.  As  visitors  approach  the 
structure,  there  would  be  a  very  visible  trail  logo  near  the  entry. 

Restrooms  would  be  in  a  module  at  one  end  of  the  structure,  the  information  room  at  the  other 
end,  and  an  open  area  under  the  vaulted  roof  between  the  two.  This  would  provide  a 
sheltered,  light  area  for  wayside  exhibits,  both  on  Lewis  and  Clark  and  tourist  information.  At 
the  end  of  the  open  area,  a  view  deck  with  wayside  exhibits  would  be  constructed.  In  the 
enclosed  area,  there  would  be  a  small  work  area  behind  the  information  desk  and  a  small 
sales  item  storage  area.  Mechanical  systems  would  be  on  a  small  pad  outside.  The  total  size 
of  the  structure  would  be  about  1 ,800  square  feet.  (See  Alternative  C:  Floor  Plan  and  Building 
Elevation  maps.) 


Operational  Requirements 

To  keep  the  facility  open  spring,  summer,  and  fall  for  seven  days  a  week,  one  full-time- 
equivalent  (FTE)  staff  position  would  be  required.  To  keep  the  restrooms  clean  and  open  year- 
round  and  maintain  the  grounds,  another  one-half  FTE  would  be  required,  for  a  total  of  one 
and  one-half  FTEs. 


Land  Acquisition 

The  total  area  needed  for  this  alternative  would  be  about  4.6  acres,  3.7  acres  of  the  adjacent 
industrial  area  and  .9  acres  of  Nebraska  Department  of  Roads  right-of-way. 


ALTERNATIVE  D:   REST-AREA-TYPE  CENTER 

General  Location  and  Description 

A  modest  information/orientation  station  would  be  constructed  in  the  Lions  Club  park  along  the 
river  in  Nebraska  City.  Similar  to  other  Nebraska  welcome  centers,  the  center  could  be 
operated  by  the  Nebraska  Department  of  Economic  Development  and  the  Nebraska 
Department  of  Roads.  With  direct  access  (2/3  mile  from  Route  2),  this  park  would  provide  a 
restful  setting  along  the  river,  away  from  highway  noise.  Picnicking  would  be  provided. 

Site  Development 

Existing  Site  Conditions.  Lions  Club  park,  along  the  Missouri  River,  is  a  fairly  level  site  with 
an  elevation  of  about  950  feet  (the  river  is  at  about  91 5  feet).  There  are  good  views  of  the  river 
in  both  directions,  offering  a  close-up  perspective  of  the  size  and  flow  of  the  river.  The  park 
is  mostly  open,  unmaintained  grass  and  some  groups  of  shade  trees.  Trees  line  the  riverbank, 
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below  the  park.  There  are  some  picnic  shelters  and  play  equipment,  although  there  does  not 
appear  to  be  much  current  use  or  maintenance.  There  are  two  infrequently  used  railroad  spurs, 
one  along  the  river  and  one  south  of  the  site. 

The  current  layout  of  park  roads  provides  two  means  of  access  into  the  park,  one  of  which  is 
shared  by  a  busy  grain  elevator  operation  on  the  east  side  of  the  park. 

Access.  The  trail  center  would  not  be  visible  to  drivers  on  Route  2,  but  access  would  be  very 
straightfonward  for  visitors.  After  turning  north  on  the  road  into  Nebraska  City,  the  center  would 
be  2/3  mile  and  would  come  into  view.  There  is  an  at-grade  railroad  crossing,  but  it  is  on  an 
infrequently  used  spur.  A  single  access  point  would  be  developed  and  marked. 

Site  Design.  Major  signs  (both  directions)  on  1-29  and  Route  2  would  direct  visitors  to  the 
center.  A  formal  entrance  sign  would  be  placed  at  the  entrance  road  to  the  center.  The 
entrance  road  would  be  short  and  direct  into  a  large  turn-around  in  the  center  of  the  park,  with 
parking  to  the  east.  The  road  connection  to  the  grain  elevator  would  be  obliterated.  Parking 
would  be  provided  for  50  vehicles  (5  oversized  vehicles,  3  for  visitors  with  disabilities,  10  for 
picnickers.  2  for  staff,  and  30  for  cars).  See  Alternative  D:  Site  Plan. 

The  center  would  be  in  the  middle  of  the  site,  overlooking  the  river,  to  give  it  some  buffer 
space  between  other  land  uses  at  either  end  of  the  park.  Plantings  would  provide  additional 
screening  from  grain  elevator  activities.  Walkways  from  the  parking  area  would  lead  visitors 
to  a  small  entry  plaza  at  the  center,  with  plantings  and  benches.  A  deck  with  wayside  exhibits 
on  the  river  side  of  the  building  would  be  provided  for  viewing. 

Ten  picnic  sites  would  be  provided  between  the  parking  area  and  the  riverbank,  offering 
highway  travelers  a  complete  rest  stop.  The  area  west  of  the  center  would  be  maintained  as 
open,  lawn  area  for  special  events  or  living  history  activities. 

Outdoor  lighting  would  highlight  the  building  at  night  and  provide  visitors  safe  movement  from 
the  parking  area  to  the  building  entrance  during  occasional  evening  programs. 

Utilities.  Municipal  water,  gas,  sewer,  electricity,  and  telephone  are  all  available  within  Va  mile 
of  the  site. 


Interpretation  and  Visitor  Use 

The  center  would  provide  basic  travel  information  and  orientation  services  -  through  brochures, 
maps,  interactive  video/computer,  and  a  staffed  information  counter.  A  10-minute  videotape 
in  an  alcove  would  introduce  the  overall  story  of  the  Lewis  aid  Clark  expedition  and  give  a 
brief  account  of  their  journeys  through  Nebraska,  sketching  the  significance,  scope,  emotion, 
and  human  experience  aspects  of  the  story.  Copies  of  this  video  program  could  be  made 
available  to  schools  and  others  for  wider  distribution.  This  video  program  would  be  the  main 
interpretive  emphasis  in  the  center.  Graphics  and  text  would  summarize  the  significance  and 
achievements  of  the  expedition.  Reproduction  items  would  be  exhibited  for  hands-on 
experience.  Theme-related  publications  and  other  appropriate  items  would  also  be  available 
at  a  small  sales  counter.  A  new  brochure  would  introduce  the  center,  describe  the  Nebraska 
portion  of  the  expedition,  summarize  the  significance  of  the  Lewis  and  Clark  expedition,  and 
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locate  the  other  Lewis  and  Clark-related  resources.  Outdoor  exhibits  could  include  replicas  of 
a  keelboat  and  pirogue  that  children  could  climb  on.  Wayside  exhibits  would  be  placed  outside 
the  center.  

Personal  services  would  include  assistance  at  the  information  desk.  There  would  be  potential 
for  living  history,  special  events,  and  environmental  education  -  depending  upon  staff  levels 
and  volunteer  activities. 


Structure 

The  building  would  have  one  arched-roof  structure  and  flat-roofed  sections.  The  arch  would 
be  over  the  main  exhibits  and  visitor  lobby;  the  flat  roofs  would  cover  administrative  areas  and 
restrooms.  The  translucent  roof  element  and  precast  concrete  panels  would  fit  the  architectural 
theme  and  would  be  easily  maintained  and  vandal  resistant.  The  total  size  would  be  about 
2,200  square  feet  (see  Alternative  D:  Floor  Plan  and  Building  Elevations  maps). 

Visitors  could  approach  the  structure  from  two  directions,  into  a  vestibule  between  the 
restrooms  and  main  lobby.  When  entering  the  main  lobby,  visitors  would  immediately  be  in 
front  of  the  staffed  information  counter.  Exhibits,  tourist  information,  and  the  sales  area  would 
be  adjacent.  The  tourist  information  area  would  contain  brochures,  maps,  and  pamphlets.  A 
small  alcove  at  one  end  would  contain  eight  seats  for  viewing  a  videotape.  The  other  end  of 
the  lobby  would  open  onto  a  view  deck  with  wayside  exhibits.  A  small  work  area  would  be 
provided  behind  the  information  desk  and  would  open  into  a  sales  item  storage  area.  The 
mechanical  room  would  have  access  from  the  outside. 


Operational  Requirements 

To  keep  the  center  open  seven  days  a  week,  with  10-hour  days  in  the  spring,  summer,  and 
fall,  there  would  be  a  need  for  two  FTE  staff  positions  to  operate  the  information  counter.  To 
maintain  the  grounds  and  building,  an  additional  one-half  FTE  would  be  needed,  for  a  total  of 
two  and  one-half  FTEs. 


Land  Acquisition 

The  park  is  about  7  acres,  and  under  this  alternative  it  would  be  sought  as  a  donation  from 
Nebraska  City. 
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ALTERNATIVE  E:   COMPACT  CENTER 

General  Description  and  Location 

A  modest  visitor  center  with  year-round  staff  would  be  constructed  on  the  south  side  of  Route 
2  in  Nebraska  City.  It  would  be  a  little  larger  than  a  state  welcome  center,  offering  an  exhibit 
area,  small  auditorium,  and  office  space.  A  short  trail  to  an  overlook  and  kiosk  would  provide 
wayside  exhibits.  Access  would  be  from  a  new  intersection  developed  by  realigning  the  first 
road  after  the  bridge  into  Nebraska  City. 


Site  Development 

Existing  Site  Conditions.  This  alternative  site  has  some  rolling  agricultural  fields  and  the  rest 
is  steep,  wooded  ravines.  Topography  ranges  from  1 ,1 10  feet  on  the  high  knoll  proposed  for 
the  center  to  about  960  feet  along  the  Missouri  River.  There  is  not  a  lot  of  land  with  less  than 
a  10  percent  slope.  The  new  Route  2  passes  below  the  site,  where  the  loess  bluff  is  cut  in 
benches  for  the  road.  Designated  intersections  are  opposite  the  road  cut  and  0.6  mile  to  the 
west.  The  county  roads  south  and  west  of  the  proposed  site  are  rural  in  character,  passing  a 
few  residences  and  a  cemetery.  The  low  bottomland  between  the  bluffs  and  the  river  has  an 
infrequently  used  railroad  spur  and  some  service  roads  that  supply  a  coal-fired  power  plant 
downstream. 

Views  from  the  high  point  on  the  site  would  be  panoramic  to  the  north  -  the  Missouri  River  and 
Iowa  farmland.  Views  to  the  northwest  would  include  a  tall  grain  elevator.  Downriver  views 
would  be  blocked  by  the  forest.  A  short  walk  to  a  knoll  east  of  the  proposed  center  would  offer 
views  down  the  Missouri  River. 

Access.  Several  access  routes  were  considered  for  the  potential  site  on  the  south  side  of 
Route  2  (see  Appendix  G:  Alternative  Access  Routes  Considered  for  Alternatives  E  and  F). 
For  this  alternative,  site  access  alternative  4  was  used. 

Major  signs  (both  directions)  on  1-29  and  Route  2  would  direct  visitors  to  the  center  in 
Nebraska  City.  At  the  intersection  of  the  new  entrance  road  and  Route  2,  a  large,  formal 
entrance  sign  would  be  needed.  Turning  lanes  in  the  median  and  along  the  outside  land  would 
provide  safe  entry.  The  entrance  road  should  be  kept  to  a  grade  of  5  percent  or  less  because 
it  would  be  on  a  northwest-facing  slope  and  could  get  icy  in  the  winter.  The  steep  side-slope 
of  this  hill  would  require  significant  cutting  and  filling  for  road  construction.  Realignment  of  the 
Nebraska  City  road  and  modifications  to  the  intersection  would  need  to  be  accomplished  by 
the  Nebraska  Department  of  Roads  because  it  is  outside  the  Park  Service's  proposed 
jurisdiction. 

Site  Design.  To  maximize  the  visibility  of  the  facility  from  a  distance,  the  building  would  be 
near  the  high  point  of  the  site,  emphasizing  the  facility  as  a  dominant  structure  on  the  bluff. 
The  center  would  become  a  focal  point  or  area  landmark  that  could  be  seen  from  miles  along 
the  Route  2  bypass.  Views  of  the  Missouri  River  and  Iowa  farmlands  that  stretch  to  the  horizon 
would  be  another  advantage  of  being  on  the  high  point.  The  panoramic  views  would  be  a 
drawing  card  for  the  facility  (see  Alternative  E:  Site  Plan). 
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The  climb  up  the  slope  would  require  one  switchback  turn,  then  the  visitor  would  approach  the 
center  along  the  ridge.  The  trail  center  would  come  into  view  and  then  the  road  would  curve 
around  a  drop-off  area  and  into  the  parking  area.  Parking  would  be  along  the  ridge  on  the 
gentlest  slopes  to  avoid  massive  earthwork  cuts  and  steep  circulation  roads.  There  would  be 
parking  for  40  vehicles,  including  2  for  visitors  with  disabilities,  3  for  staff,  and  4  for  oversize 
vehicles.  --^-^ 

Visitors  would  approach  the  building's  dramatic  arched-roofs  from  the  south.  A  small  terrace 
or  entry  plaza  would  provide  seating,  shade,  and  a  place  for  visitor  arrival  and  group  staging, 
perhaps  even  a  sculpture.  A  walkway  around  the  east  side  of  the  building  would  allow  visitors 
to  go  to  the  deck  or  outdoor  play/replica  area  without  going  through  the  building.  This  outdoor 
replica  area  would  be  for  full-sized  models  or  reproductions  of  boats  used  by  the  expedition, 
durable  enough  for  children  to  climb  on.  To  maximize  views  from  the  deck,  some  selective 
vista  clearing  would  be  done  to  the  adjacent  forest. 

A  fully  accessible  paved  trail  to  the  east  would  lead  to  the  living  history  area,  which  would  be 
both  open  and  wooded,  yet  undeveloped.  The  trail  would  continue  to  a  kiosk,  with  benches 
and  wayside  exhibits  at  the  overlook  area.  The  trail  surface  would  be  fine,  tightly  compacted, 
crushed  gravel. 

The  service  area  of  the  building  would  be  to  the  southwest,  accessible  from  the  turning  loop 
but  screened  from  visitors  by  its  location  and  a  wall.  The  area  would  include  trash  dumpsters, 
transformers,  and  service  access. 

Outdoor  lighting  would  highlight  the  building  at  night  and  provide  visitors  safe  movement  from 
the  parking  area  to  the  building  entrance  during  occasional  evening  programs. 

Other  than  some  selective  vista  clearing,  foot  trails,  and  an  underground  electric  line,  the 
woodlands  and  ravines  would  be  managed  for  the  conservation  of  natural  resources  and 
processes.  Following  construction,  the  open  agricultural  land  would  be  seeded  with  low- 
maintenance  grass  species,  forbs,  and  perhaps  wildflowers.  The  area  would  require  infrequent 
periodic  mowing  or  other  measures  to  keep  it  open. 

Utilities.  Three-phase  electricity,  available  along  the  railroad  spur  below  the  site,  would  be 
brought  about  1 ,000  feet  underground  up  the  hill  to  the  center.  Municipal  water  and  natural  gas 
are  about  one-third  mile  north  of  the  site.  Municipal  sewer  is  nearly  a  mile  north  of  the  site. 
Telephone  lines,  available  along  the  north  side  of  Route  2,  would  be  brought  down  the  railroad 
corridor  and  up  to  the  center  adjacent  to  electric  lines,  for  a  total  distance  of  1 ,600  feet. 

Because  of  the  distance  to  the  municipal  water  and  sewer,  a  brief  analysis  was  done  to 
estimate  the  costs  of  developing  a  well  and  septic  system  on  site  (see  Appendix  F:  Water  and 
Wastewater  Analysis).  Connecting  to  the  municipal  water  system  and  developing  a  leach  field 
on  site  would  be  recommended  (tentatively  north  of  the  site  on  gently  sloping  land  with 
generally  suitable  soil,  pending  more  site-specific  soil  testing). 
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Interpretation  and  Visitor  Use 

The  center  would  provide  basic  travel  information  and  orientation  services  -through  brochures, 
maps,  interactive  video/computer,  and  a  staffed  information  counter.  A  1 0-minute  videotape 
in  a  small  auditorium  would  introduce  the  overall  story  of  the  Lewis  and  Clark  expedition  and 
give  a  brief  account  of  their  journeys  through  Nebraska,  sketching  the  significance,  scope, 
emotion,  and  human  experience  aspects  of  the  story.  The  video  program  could  be  copied  and 
made  available  to  schools  and  others.  This  video  program  would  be  the  main  interpretive 
emphasis  in  the  center.  A  small  exhibit  area  would  use  graphic  materials  and  text  and  would 
summarize  the  significance  and  achievements  of  the  expedition,  outfitting  for  the  trek,  scientific 
and  surveying  equipment,  navigation  on  the  fvlissouri,  and  contact  with  Indians.  Reproduction 
items  would  be  exhibited  for  hands-on  experiences.  Theme-related  publications  and  other 
appropriate  items  would  also  be  available  at  a  small  sales  counter.  A  new  brochure  would 
introduce  the  center,  describe  the  Nebraska  portion  of  the  expedition,  summarize  the 
significance  of  the  Lewis  and  Clark  expedition,  and  locate  other  Lewis  and  Clark-related 
resources.  Outdoor  exhibits  could  include  replicas  of  a  keelboat  and  pirogue  that  children  could 
climb  on.  Wayside  exhibits  would  be  on  the  view  deck  and  in  the  kiosk  at  the  overlook. 
Personal  services  could  include  assistance  at  the  information  desk,  interpretive  talks, 
environmental  education,  living  history,  and  special  events. 


Structure 

The  building  would  have  two  arched-roof  structures,  and  a  flat  roof  section.  The  arches  would 
be  over  the  lobby  and  exhibit  areas,  and  the  flat  section  would  be  over  various  offices,  work, 
storage  and  maintenance  areas,  and  mechanical  rooms,  as  required  by  the  operator  of  the 
facility  (see  Alternative  E:  Floor  Plan  and  Building  Elevations  maps).  Stepping  the  arches  at 
the  entrance  would  create  a  plaza  area  for  visitor  arrival  and  gathering  large  groups.  A 
sculpture  or  statue  could  be  placed  at  one  side  of  the  entrance  along  the  main  visitor 
approach. 

Visitors  would  enter  the  building  into  a  vestibule/lobby  (beneath  one  of  the  arches).  Restroom 
facilities  would  be  adjacent  to  the  vestibule.  Continuing  into  the  lobby  area,  visitors  would  see 
the  exhibit  area  and  the  contact  counter  and  sales  area.  At  the  end  of  the  lobby,  a  large  floor- 
to-ceiling  window  would  offer  a  panoramic  view  of  the  Missouri  River  and  Iowa  and  would  open 
to  an  outdoor  view  deck.  Inside  interpretive  panels  and  outside  wayside  exhibits  would  present 
the  historic  context  of  the  view.  Except  for  a  few  columns,  the  exhibit  area  would  be  open  - 
allowing  visitors  free  movement  through  the  hanging  and  free-standing  interpretive  panels  and 
display  cases.  The  ceiling  in  the  exhibit  area  would  be  translucent.  Building  design  would  allow 
one  or  two  staff  members  to  run  the  facility.  One  person  would  be  able  to  operate  the  contact 
counter  and  sales  area  and  monitor  the  audiovisual  program  at  the  same  time  if  need  be.  A 
work  area  would  be  provided  for  the  attendant's  use  during  slow  periods.  The  tourist 
information  area  in  the  lobby  would  have  brochures,  maps,  pamphlets,  and  perhaps  informative 
videos  about  local  and  state  attractions.  The  total  size  of  the  building  would  be  about  3,500 
square  feet. 

The  auditorium,  across  the  lobby  from  the  exhibit  area,  would  accommodate  18  people, 
including  room  for  two  wheelchairs;  the  seating  would  be  removable  so  the  area  could  be  used 
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for  multiple  purposes.  For  bus  tours  or  school  groups  greater  than  18,  half  of  the  group  could 
use  the  auditorium  while  the  other  half  visit  the  exhibit  areas. 


Operational  Requirements 

To  keep  the  center  open  seven  days  a  week,  with  10-hour  days  in  the  spring,  summer,  and 
fall  and  a  minimum  of  one  attendant  at  the  information  counter,  there  would  be  a  need  for  two 
FTE  staff  positions.  To  maintain  the  more  extensive  roads,  grounds,  and  building,  an  additional 
FTE  would  be  needed,  for  a  total  of  three  FTEs. 


Land  Acquisition 

Acquisition  of  34  acres,  portions  of  two  tracts,  would  be  necessary  for  the  proposed  trail 
center,  access,  and  related  visitor  development.  The  west  property  would  include  the  high  knoll 
for  the  center,  part  of  the  access  road,  and  parking.  The  east  property  would  be  necessary  for 
part  of  the  access  road,  the  overlook  and  trail,  and  the  trail  to  the  river.  A  tentative  boundary 
has  been  drawn  for  19.4  acres  of  the  west  tract  following  a  deep,  wooded  drainage,  which 
would  provide  an  adequate  buffer  from  adjacent  activities.  The  east  tract  extends  up  and  down 
the  river,  and  only  a  portion  (14.6  acres)  would  be  needed.  The  proposed  boundary  has  been 
drawn  to  provide  a  buffer  for  the  access  road  and  include  the  overlook. 


ALTERNATIVE  F:   TRADITIONAL  CENTER 

General  Description  and  Location 

A  traditional  visitor  center  with  year-round  staff  would  be  constructed  on  the  south  side  of 
Route  2.  A  little  larger  than  the  compact  center  (alternative  E),  this  center  would  offer  a  larger 
exhibit  area,  a  larger  auditorium,  and  more  office  and  work  space.  Wayside  exhibits  would  be 
provided  along  a  short  trail  to  a  kiosk  overlooking  the  river.  A  longer  trail  to  the  river  would 
provide  hiking  opportunities.  Picnic  facilities  would  also  be  provided. 

Site  Development 

Existing  Site  Conditions.  This  alternative  uses  the  same  site  as  alternative  E;  existing 
conditions  are  the  same. 

Access.  Because  this  is  the  same  site,  access  issues  for  this  site  are  the  same  as  for 
alternative  E  (see  Appendix  G:  Alternative  Access  Routes  Considered  for  Alternatives  E  and 
F).  In  this  alternative,  access  would  be  from  the  existing  designated  intersection  0.6  mile  west 
of  the  bridge  -  site  access  alternative  1.  Although  a  little  circuitous  (1.1  miles  to  the  center), 
this  entrance  location  would  be  relatively  safe  and  fit  with  local  traffic  patterns.  The  county 
roads  might  require  some  improvements  (paving  and  widening),  which  would  be  beyond  the 
scope  of  NPS  development.  State  and  county  officials  would  need  to  make  necessary 
improvements.  Upon  entering  the  proposed  site,  a  scenic,  rolling  entrance  road  that  would 
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wind  through  open  fields  and  trees  and  provide  a  pleasant  visitor  experience  could  be 
developed. 

Major  signs  (both  directions)  on  1-29  and  Route  2  would  direct  visitors  to  the  center  in 
Nebraska  City.  At  the  intersection  of  the  county  road  and  Route  2,  a  large,  formal  entrance 
sign  would  be  needed. 

Site  Design.  The  west  tract  adjoins  the  existing  cemetery  along  a  narrow  road  right-of-way. 
At  this  point,  the  road  would  curve  gently  west,  away  from  the  cemetery  (see  Alternative  F: 
Site  Plan).  Screening  and  a  more  private  access  would  be  desirable;  however,  this  would  need 
to  be  accomplished  by  others  because  private  property  is  involved.  The  entrance  road  would 
then  come  into  a  small  open  area  with  a  row  of  trees  on  the  right.  To  fit  contours  and  minimize 
steep  grades,  the  road  would  then  cut  through  the  tree  row  onto  the  adjacent  property  and 
follow  the  ridge  (the  tree  row  now  on  the  left).  A  key  feature  of  this  design  would  be  that  the 
tree  row  would  screen  the  parking  area.  The  trail  center  would  come  into  view  and  then  the 
road  would  curve  around  a  drop-off  area  and  into  the  parking  area.  Parking  would  be  along 
the  ridge  on  the  gentlest  slopes,  to  avoid  massive  earthwork  cuts  and  steep  circulation  roads. 
There  would  be  parking  for  51  vehicles,  including  3  for  visitors  with  disabilities,  3  for  staff,  10 
for  picnickers,  and  5  for  oversize  vehicles. 

To  maximize  the  visibility  of  the  facility  from  a  distance,  the  building  would  be  near  the  high 
point  of  the  site,  emphasizing  the  facility  as  a  dominant  structure  on  the  bluff.  The  center  would 
become  a  focal  point  or  area  landmark  that  could  be  seen  from  miles  along  the  Route  2 
bypass.  Views  of  the  Missouri  River  and  Iowa  farmlands  that  stretch  to  the  horizon  would  be 
another  advantage  of  being  on  the  high  point.  The  panoramic  views  would  be  a  drawing  card 
for  the  facility. 

Visitors  would  approach  the  building's  dramatic  arched  roofs  from  the  south.  A  small  terrace 
or  entry  plaza  would  provide  seating,  shade,  and  a  place  for  visitor  arrival  and  group  staging, 
perhaps  even  a  sculpture.  A  walkway  around  the  east  side  of  the  building  would  allow  visitors 
to  go  to  the  deck  or  outdoor  play/replica  area  without  going  through  the  building.  Views  from 
the  deck  would  be  improved  by  some  selective  vista  clearing  of  the  adjacent  forest.  This 
outdoor  replica  area  would  be  for  full-sized  models  or  reproductions  of  boats  used  by  the 
expedition,  durable  enough  for  children  to  climb  on. 

A  fully  accessible  paved  trail  to  the  east  would  lead  to  the  upper  living  history  area,  which 
would  be  both  open  and  wooded,  yet  undeveloped.  The  trail  would  continue  to  a  kiosk,  with 
benches  and  wayside  exhibits  at  the  overlook  area.  The  trail  surface  would  be  fine,  tightly 
compacted,  crushed  gravel.  Beyond  the  kiosk,  a  hiking  trail  would  lead  to  another  living  history 
area  along  the  river.  The  railroad/trail  crossing  would  be  at  grade  and  clearly  signed  for  visitor 
safety.  The  railroad  may  be  abandoned  and  converted  to  a  tourist  train  or  a  trail,  either  of 
which  would  complement  the  trail  center. 

The  service  area  of  the  building  would  be  to  the  southwest,  accessible  from  the  turning  loop 
but  screened  from  visitors  by  its  location  and  a  wall.  The  area  would  include  trash  dumpsters, 
transformers,  and  service  access. 

Ten  picnic  sites,  each  with  a  table  and  a  pad,  and  some  trash  receptacles  would  be  provided 
near  the  part  of  the  parking  area  that  is  farthest  from  the  trail  center. 
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Outdoor  lighting  would  highlight  the  building  at  night  and  provide  visitors  safe  movement  from 
the  parking  area  to  the  building  entrance  during  occasional  evening  programs. 

Other  than  some  selective  vista  clearing,  foot  trails,  and  an  underground  electric  line,  the 
woodlands,  ravines,  and  bottomlands  would  be  managed  for  the  conservation  of  natural 
resources  and  processes.  Following  construction,  the  open  agricultural  land  would  be  seeded 
with  low-maintenance  grass  species,  forbs,  and  perhaps  wildflowers.  The  area  would  require 
infrequent  periodic  mowing  or  other  measures  to  keep  it  open. 

Utilities.  Utilities  would  be  the  same  as  those  described  for  alternative  E. 


Interpretation  and  Visitor  Use 

The  center  would  provide  basic  travel  information  and  orientation  services  -  through  brochures, 
maps,  interactive  video/computer,  and  a  staffed  information  counter.  A  15-  to  25-minute  film 
or  slide  show  in  the  auditorium  would  introduce  the  overall  story  of  the  Lewis  and  Clark 
expedition  and  give  an  account  of  their  journeys  through  Nebraska,  sketching  the  significance, 
scope,  emotion,  and  human  experience  aspects  of  the  story.  Copies  of  this  video  program 
could  be  made  available  to  schools  and  others  for  wider  distribution.  This  audiovisual  program 
would  be  the  main  interpretive  emphasis  at  the  center.  The  exhibit  area  would  use  graphic 
materials  and  text  to  summarize  the  significance  and  achievements  of  the  expedition,  outfitting 
for  the  trek,  scientific  and  surveying  equipment,  navigation  on  the  Missouri,  and  contact  with 
Indians.  Reproduction  items  would  be  exhibited  for  hands-on  experience.  Theme-related 
publications  and  other  appropriate  items  would  also  be  available  at  a  sales  counter.  A  new 
brochure  would  introduce  the  center,  describe  the  Nebraska  portion  of  the  expedition, 
summarize  the  significance  of  the  Lewis  and  Clark  expedition,  and  locate  other  Lewis  and 
Clark-related  resources.  Outdoor  exhibits  could  include  replicas  of  a  keelboat  and  pirogue  that 
children  could  climb  on.  Wayside  exhibits  would  be  mounted  on  the  view  deck  and  in  the  kiosk 
at  the  overlook.  Personal  services  would  include  assistance  at  the  information  desk, 
interpretive  talks,  environmental  education,  living  history,  and  special  events. 


Structure 

The  structure  would  be  very  similar  to  alternative  E,  except  for  a  larger  exhibit  area, 
auditorium,  and  staff  work  area  (see  Alternative  F:  Floor  Plan  and  Building  Elevations).  The 
auditorium,  across  the  lobby  from  the  exhibit  area,  would  accommodate  42  people  (including 
room  for  two  wheelchairs)  -  large  enough  for  one  bus  tour  or  school  group.  The  seating  would 
be  removable  so  the  area  could  be  used  for  multiple  purposes.  The  total  size  of  the  building 
would  be  about  6,000  square  feet. 


Operational  Requirements 

This  larger  facility  would  require  a  minimum  of  two  employees  on  site  for  most  of  the  operating 
hours.  To  keep  the  center  open  seven  days  a  week,  with  1 0-hour  days  in  the  spring,  summer, 
and  fall,  three  FTE  staff  positions  would  be  needed;  to  maintain  the  extensive  roads,  grounds, 
and  building,  an  additional  FTE  would  be  needed  ,  for  a  total  of  four  FTEs. 
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Land  Acquisition 

Acquisition  of  49.2  acres,  portions  of  two  tracts,  would  be  necessary  for  tlie  proposed  trail 
center,  access,  and  related  visitor  development.  The  west  property  would  include  the  high  knoll 
for  the  center,  part  of  the  access  road,  and  parking.  The  east  property  would  be  necessary  for 
part  of  the  access  road,  the  overlook  and  trail,  and  the  trail  to  the  river.  A  tentative  boundary 
has  been  drawn  for  28.3  acres  of  the  west  tract,  following  a  tree  row  and  a  deep,  wooded 
drainage,  which  would  provide  an  adequate  buffer  from  adjacent  activities.  The  east  tract 
extends  up  and  down  the  river,  and  only  a  portion  (20.9  acres)  would  be  needed.  The 
proposed  boundary  has  been  drawn  to  provide  a  buffer  for  the  access  road  and  include  trails 
and  river  bottom.  An  easement  across  the  railroad  spur  for  pedestrians  would  also  be  required. 


Table  5.  Summary  Description  of  Alternatives 


SITE 

DESCRIPTION 

Alt.  A 

Riverview 
Park 

KIOSK  -  No-action  alternative:  if  center  is  not  funded,  remaining  design 
funds  would  be  spent  to  construct  a  kiosk  in  Nebraska  City. 

Alt.  B 

Fort 
Atkinson 

SUPPLEMENT  EXISTING  FACILITY  -  Provide  interpretive  kiosk  away 
from  reconstructed  fort  to  focus  on  Lewis  and  Clark  and  events  at  the 
council  bluff;  remodel  Lewis  and  Clark  exhibits  in  existing  visitor  center; 
provide  new  Lewis  and  Clark  audiovisual  program. 

Alt.  C 

N.  Side  Rte. 
2 

FREE-STANDING  CENTER  -  Minimal  information/orientation  station; 
restrooms,  outdoor  exhibits,  and  small  room  that  could  be  seasonally 
staffed  and  include  tourist  information,  TV-type  audiovisual  program,  and 
publications  sales.  Site  development  includes  roads,  parking,  and  utilities. 

Ait.  D 

Lions  Club 
Park 

REST-AREA-TYPE  CENTER  -  Modest  information/orientation  station,  with 
restrooms,  outdoor  exhibits,  small  visitor  lobby  staffed  year-round  for 
tourist  information,  TV-type  audiovisual  program,  publications  sales,  and 
small  workspace.  Site  development  includes  outdoor  replicas,  roads, 
parking,  living  history  area,  picnic  sites,  and  utilities. 

Alt.  E 

S.  Side  Rte. 
2 

COMPACT  CENTER  -  Modest  visitor  center  with  restrooms,  outdoor 
exhibits,  visitor  lobby  staffed  year-round,  tourist  information,  small  exhibit 
area,  audiovisual  alcove  with  benches,  publications  sales,  and 
office/workspace.  Site  development  includes  outdoor  replicas,  trail  with 
kiosk  at  overlook,  living  history  area,  roads,  parking,  and  utilities. 

Alt.  F 

S.  Side  Rte. 
2            : 

TRADITIONAL  CENTER  -  Visitor  center  with  restrooms,  outdoor  exhibits, 
visitor  lobby  staffed  year-round,  exhibit  area,  tourist  information, 
publications  sales,  and  auditorium.  Site  development  includes  outdoor 
replicas,  trail  with  kiosk  at  overlook,  trail  to  river,  upper  and  riverside  living 
history  areas,  picnic  sites,  roads,  parking,  and  utilities. 
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Table  7.  Compatibility  of  Combined  Alternatives 


SITE 
STRUCTURE 

Alt.  A 

Riverview 

Park 

Alt.  B 

Fort 

Atkinson 

Alt.  C 

N.  Side  Rte. 

2 

Alt.  D 
Lions  Club 
Park 

Alts.  E  &  F, 
S.  Side 
Rte.  2 

KIOSK 

C 

C 

SUPPLEMENT 
EXISTING  FACILITY 

FREE-STANDING 
CENTER 

C 

C 

C 

REST-AREA-TYPE 
CENTER 

C 

"  :x;ii:;S:iii;i$^^^^^^^ 

C 

COMPACT  CENTER 

c 

c 

TRADITIONAL 
CENTER 

c 

c 

Shaded  areas  indicate  combinations  of  site  and  structures  already  described  in  the  alternatives  section; 
C  indicates  other  compatible  combinations  of  structures  and  sites.  If  one  of  these  combinations  was  the 
selected  alternative,  an  additional,  site-specific  environmental  assessment  would  be  required  if  additional 
potentially  significant  environmental  impacts  were  identified. 
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Table  9.  Comparison  of  Square  Footage 


1 

Visitor  Services  Area 

Alt.  C 
Sq.  Ft. 

Alt.  D 
Sq.  Ft. 

Alt.  E 
Sq.  Ft. 

Alt.  F 
Sq.  Ft. 

Exhibit  area 

175 

351 

825 

1,157 

Auditorium/audiovisual  area 

50 

65 

340 

765 

Staffed  information  counter 

70 

74 

98 

108 

Tourist  information/orientation 

76 

65 

76 

98 

Sales  area 

59 

60 

70 

112 

Public  restrooms/janitorial 

510 

520 

340 

440 

Visitor  lobby/circulation 

363 

463 

810 

1.181 

SUBTOTAL 

1.303 

1.571 

2.559 

3,861 

Administration  Area 

Offices 

50 

58 

186 

360 

Multipurpose/lunch 

- 

- 

- 

128 

Exhibit  storage/preparation 

- 

- 

- 

190 

File  storage  area 

- 

- 

- 

61 

Sales  item  storage 

49 

55 

- 

65 

Staff  restroom 

- 

- 

- 

33 

Maintenance/janitorial 

- 

- 

- 

137 

Mechanical/telephone 

outside 

144 

220 

340 

Staff  circulation/exterior  walls 

398 

430 

535 

111 

SUBTOTAL 

497 

629 

941 

2.091 

TOTAL  FOR  TRAIL  CENTER 

1,800 

2,200 

3,500 

5,925 
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ENVIRONMENTAL  CONSEQUENCES 


IMPACTS  ON  CULTURAL  RESOURCES  ^-=^ 

Alternatives  A,  C,  D,  E,  and  F 

No  cultural  resources  exist  or  are  known  to  have  existed  at  any  of  the  Nebraska  City  area 
alternative  site  locations.  Because  federal  money  would  be  involved,  an  archeological  survey 
would  be  done  before  any  ground  disturbance  to  ensure  that  no  prehistoric  or  historic  remains 
would  be  destroyed.  _=^ 

Alternative  B 

Artifacts  from  Fort  Atkinson  are  known  to  be  below  the  surface  of  the  ground,  which  has  been 
previously  disturbed  by  agriculture.  Much  has  been  surveyed,  some  has  been  salvaged.  Any 
specific  site  in  this  area  chosen  for  construction  of  a  kiosk  and  trail  would  be  tested  for 
prehistoric  or  historic  remains  to  ensure  that  no  artifacts  would  be  destroyed. 

IMPACTS  ON  NATURAL  RESOURCES 

Impacts  on  Topography  and  Soils 

During  construction,  soils  on  site  would  be  temporarily  disturbed  and  displaced,  resulting  in 
increased  erosion  and  runoff  and  altered  water  infiltration  and  drainage.  Covering  soil  with 
impervious  surfaces  results  in  soil  compaction,  reduced  water  infiltration,  and  decreased  soil 
moisture  of  the  underlying  area.  Foot  traffic  near  facilities  and  in  open  space  areas  would  lead 
to  increased  erosion  and  runoff;  altered  drainage  patterns;  and  soil  disturbance  and 
compaction,  resulting  in  reduced  soil  permeability,  water  infiltration,  and  soil  moisture. 

Topsoil  would  be  conserved  during  construction  and  used  in  a  timely  manner  in  site 
landscaping.  Prolonged  stockpiling  of  topsoil  reduces  its  quality.  Revegetation  of  the  disturbed 
areas  would  partially  counteract  the  negative  effects  of  increased  erosion  and  runoff  and 
decreased  permeability  and  water  infiltration. 

Alternatives  A  and  B.  Because  of  the  size  and  method  of  construction  for  the  kiosks,  there 
would  be  virtually  no  impacts  to  soils  during  or  after  construction.  The  kiosks  would  be 
constructed  above  existing  grades  on  small  concrete  piers,  thus  the  only  disturbance  would 
be  minor  excavation  of  pier  holes.  The  deck  surface  would  cover  about  300  square  feet.  Foot 
traffic  would  be  largely  contained  to  trails.  The  kiosk  in  alternative  A  would  be  constructed  on 
Haynie  silt  loam,  a  prime  farmland  soil;  other  development  exists  on  this  soil  and  it  is  not  being 
farmed. 

Alternative  C.  Approximately  0.6  acres  of  this  4.62-acre  site  would  be  used  for  construction 
of  the  center  and  would  be  permanently  covered  with  impervious  surfaces.  All  facilities  would 
be  constructed  on  the  Monona-Shelby-Kipson  soil  complex  (see  appendix  A  for  a  description 
of  soils  mentioned  in  this  section). 
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Alternative  D.  Approximately  1 .6  acres  of  this  6.9-acre  site  would  be  used  for  construction 
and  development  of  the  trail  center  and  would  be  covered  with  impervious  surfaces.  The  trail 
center,  entrance  road,  and  play  and  living  history  areas  would  be  constructed  on  Monona  silt 
loam.  The  parking  area  and  10  picnic  sites  would  be  developed  on  the  Monona-Shelby-Kipson 
complex.  Because  the  site  has  been  previously  disturbed  for  the  development  of  Lions  Club 
park,  no  drastic  manipulation  of  the  land  would  be  necessary  prior  to  construction. 

Alternative  E.  Approximately  2  acres  of  this  34-acre  site  would  be  used  for  construction  and 
development  of  the  trail  center  and  associated  facilities  and  would  be  covered  with  impervious 
surfaces.  The  trail  center,  a  leach  field,  and  part  of  the  park  access  road,  parking  area,  and 
paved  trail  would  be  developed  on  Monona  silt  loam;  the  remaining  section  of  the  park  access 
road  and  parking  lot  would  be  constructed  on  Ponca-Dow  silt  loam.  The  major  portion  of  the 
paved  trail  and  a  wayside  would  be  developed  on  the  Monona-Shelby-Kipson  soil  complex. 
Because  the  site  has  been  altered  by  farming,  only  slight  manipulation  of  the  land  would  be 
necessary. 

Alternative  F.  Approximately  2.4  acres  of  this  50-acre  site  would  be  used  for  construction  and 
development  of  the  trail  center  and  associated  amenities.  Most  of  these  2.4  acres  is  currently 
used  as  cropland;  following  construction,  this  land  would  be  covered  with  impervious  surfaces. 
The  trail  center  and  an  associated  leach  field,  some  of  the  proposed  roads  and  parking  area, 
a  paved  trail,  and  a  living  history  area  would  be  developed  on  Monona  silt  loam.  Most  of  the 
proposed  roads  and  parking  area  would  be  constructed  on  Ponca-Dow  silt  loam.  A  foot  trail 
and  kiosk  with  wayside  exhibits  would  be  developed  on  the  Monona-Shelby-Kipson  soil 
complex,  and  foot  trails  and  a  living  history  area  would  be  in  the  areas  of  the  open 
excavations.  Because  the  site  has  been  altered  by  farming,  only  slight  modification  of  the  land 
would  be  necessary. 


Impacts  on  Floodplains 

Alternative  A.  The  kiosk  would  be  constructed  on  the  bottomland  level  of  the  Riverview  park 
site,  in  the  Missouri  River  floodplain;  however,  construction  of  scenic  overlooks  (e.g., 
interpretive  kiosks)  is  exempt  from  compliance  with  Executive  Order  11988  "Floodplain 
Management"  (this  action  is  not  regarded  as  potentially  impactful  to  a  significant  degree). 

Alternative  B.  The  proposed  site  is  removed  from  the  Missouri  River  and  situated  on  an 
upland  bluff;  consequently  no  impact  to  floodplains  would  occur. 

Alternatives  C,  D,  and  E.  Since  no  part  of  these  alternative  sites  lie  within  the  100-  or  500- 
year  floodplain,  no  impacts  to  floodplain  values  or  from  the  hazard  of  flooding  are  expected. 

Alternative  F.  Development  of  foot  trails  and  landscaping  (i.e.,  selective  clearing)  within  a 
floodplain  without  the  use  of  filling  or  dredging,  as  planned  in  this  alternative,  is  considered 
exempt  from  compliance  with  Executive  Order  11988,  "Floodplain  Management."  Exempted 
actions  are  actions  that  are  not  regarded  as  potentially  impactful  to  any  significant  degree. 
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Impacts  on  Wetlands 

Alternative  A.  Because  of  the  flexibility  in  locating  the  kiosk  and  field  checks,  which  would 
preceed  construction,  no  impacts  to  wetlands  would  be  expected  to  occur. 

Alternative  B,  C,  D,  E,  and  F.    Due  to  the  absence  of  wetlands  at  these  sites,  no  impacts 
would  be  expected  to  occur  as  a  result  of  construction  and  development. 


Impacts  on  Vegetation 

Vegetation  inhabiting  land  planned  for  actual  construction  of  facilities  would  be  permanently 
removed;  that  area  would  be  irretrievably  lost  to  vegetation  regrowth.  Foot  traffic  would  trample 
and  destroy  vegetation  in  the  areas  of  high  use,  resulting  in  decreased  plant  density.  Changes 
In  drainage  patterns,  water  infiltration,  soil  moisture,  and  soil  compaction  might  cause 
compositional  changes  in  the  plant  associations  of  the  site.  Because  exotic  plant  species  often 
invade  disturbed  areas,  eradication  of  these  exotic  plants  might  be  necessary  prior  to 
revegetating  with  native  plant  species.  Native  plant  revegetation  and  use  of  topsoil  would  offset 
some  impacts  to  the  plant  communities  and  stabilize  the  soil. 

Alternative  A.  Vegetation,  primarily  hardwood  trees  and  cleared  understory,  would  be 
removed  from  about  300  square  feet. 

Alternative  B.  Vegetation,  primarily  hardwood  trees  and  associated  understory  species,  would 
be  removed  from  about  300  square  feet. 

Alternative  C.  Vegetation,  predominately  oak  and  hickory  and  associated  understory  species, 
would  be  cleared  from  2.1  acres.  Additionally,  selective  removal  of  vegetation  would  occur  on 
0.15  acre  to  create  vistas  of  the  river. 

Alternative  D.  Vegetation,  primarily  hardwood  trees  and  understory  shrubs,  forbs,  and 
grasses,  would  be  removed  from  0.4  acre. 

Alternative  E.  Most  of  the  area  planned  for  actual  construction  of  facilities  has  been 
previously  disturbed  -  the  cropland  has  been  devoid  of  native  vegetation  for  some  time.  Tree 
removal,  predominantly  oak  and  hickory,  would  take  place  on  2.67  acres.  An  additional  1  acre 
would  undergo  selective  clearing  to  create  a  living  history  area  and  vistas  of  the  Missouri 
River.  The  remaining  cropland  at  the  site  would  be  seeded  with  low-maintenance  grasses, 
forbs,  and  wildflowers  and  managed  as  a  landscaped  area.  The  undisturbed  woodland  would 
remain  in  its  current  condition. 

Alternative  F.  Most  of  the  area  planned  for  actual  construction  of  facilities  has  been 
previously  disturbed  -  the  cropland  has  been  devoid  of  native  vegetation  for  some  time. 
Approximately  1.1  acres  of  trees,  primarily  oak  and  hickory,  and  associated  understory  would 
be  removed  for  construction.  Selective  clearing  would  take  place  on  an  additional  1.15  acres 
of  woodland  to  create  a  living  history  area,  vista  openings,  and  the  outdoor  play/replica  area 
The  remaining  cropland  at  the  site  would  be  seeded  with  low-maintenance  grasses,  forbs,  and 
wildflowers  and  managed  as  a  landscaped  area.  Undisturbed  woodland  and  bottomland  would 
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remain  in  its  current  condition  and  be  managed  for  the  conservation  of  natural  resources  and 
processes.  ^ 


impacts  on  Wildlife 

Habitat  loss  or  alteration,  changes  in  plant  communities  and  density,  and  increased  human 
presence  would  cause  displacement  of  wildlife  in  the  areas  planned  for  development  and 
construction.  Due  to  the  intensity  of  activity  during  construction,  most  wildlife  previously 
inhabiting  the  site  would  be  displaced.  Following  construction,  species  adaptive  to  human 
activity  associated  with  the  new  facilities  (e.g.,  tree  squirrels  and  songbirds)  would  eventually 
return  to  and  use  acceptable  habitat  within  the  site.  Those  species  intolerant  of  human  activity 
would  permanently  migrate  to  other  undisturbed  areas. 

Alternatives  A  and  B.  The  kiosks  would  be  largely  preassembled  off  site,  and  there  would  be 
minimal  disturbance  to  wildlife  during  construction.  Both  areas  currently  are  used  for 
recreational  purposes,  and  there  would  be  little  change  in  the  impact  of  human  activity. 

Alternative  C.  Specific  individuals  occupying  the  acreage  planned  for  clearing  and 
construction  would  be  displaced.  Habitat  would  be  permanently  lost  on  the  0.6  acre  upon 
which  the  trail  center  and  other  facilities  would  be  constructed.  The  remaining  disturbed  land 
might  eventually  be  reinhabited  by  species  tolerant  of  human  activity  as  vegetative  regrowth 
occurs.  This  site  is  disconnected  from  similar  habitat  by  roadways  and  is  surrounded  by 
development  and  farming;  it  appears,  therefore,  to  have  little  value  as  critical  wildlife  habitat 
(habitat  crucial  to  the  survival  of  a  population). 

Alternative  D.  Because  the  site  has  been  previously  disturbed  and  is  surrounded  by 
developed  land,  its  value  as  critical  wildlife  habitat  is  negligible.  However,  habitat  would  be 
permanently  lost  and  resident  animals  would  be  displaced  on  the  1.6  acres  intended  for 
construction.  Portions  of  the  area  would  be  revegetated,  leading  to  possible  reinhabitation  by 
some  species  tolerant  of  human  presence. 

Alternatives  E  and  F.  In  addition  to  permanent  displacement  of  resident  individuals  and  loss 
of  habitat  from  the  acreages  needed  for  construction  (2.0  and  2.4  acres  respectively)  and 
disturbance  of  wildlife  around  the  trail  center  following  development,  increased  human  activity 
on  the  foot  trails  within  the  woodland  would  intrude  upon  wildlife  there.  The  transformation  of 
the  monocultural  cropland  to  a  diverse  community  of  native  plant  species  following  construction 
might  encourage  a  wider  variety  of  wildlife  species  to  use  the  area.  However,  specific 
populations  and  individuals  currently  dependent  on  the  cropland  would  lose  habitat  and  be 
displaced. 


Impacts  on  Water  Resources  and  Quality. 

Alternatives  A  and  B.    Because  of  the  minimal  construction  activity  associated  with  the 
kiosks,  and  little  ground  disturbance,  no  impacts  to  water  resources  would  be  expected. 

Alternatives  C  and  E.    Acceptable  engineering  practices  would  be  followed  to  ensure  the 
leach  field  would  not  impact  underground  water  sources  or  quality.  Construction  of  the  visitor 
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center  and  associated  developments  would  be  isolated  from  any  major  surface  water 
resources;  therefore,  no  impacts  to  water  resources  would  be  expected. 

Alternative  D.  Construction  of  the  visitor  center  and  associated  developments  would  be 
isolated  from  any  major  surface  water  resources;  therefore,  no  impacts  to  water  resources 
would  be  expected.  — ^ 

Alternative  F.  Acceptable  engineering  practices  would  be  followed  to  ensure  the  leach  field 
would  not  impact  underground  water  resources  or  quality.  The  foot  trail  and  interpretive  area 
planned  near  the  Missouri  River  should  pose  no  impacts;  no  use  of  the  river  or  discharge  of 
substances  into  the  river  would  occur.  Construction  of  the  visitor  center  and  associated 
developments  would  be  isolated  from  any  major  surface  water  resources;  therefore,  no  impacts 
to  water  resources  would  be  expected. 


Impacts  on  Threatened  and  Endangered  Species 

No  impacts  to  the  pallid  sturgeon  or  lake  sturgeon  would  be  expected  because  the  Missouri 
River  would  not  be  used  or  modified  in  any  of  the  alternatives.  Impacts  to  the  western  prairie 
fringed  orchid  would  not  be  expected  because  the  habitat  of  this  plant,  high  quality  undisturbed 
prairie,  does  not  exist  at  any  of  the  alternative  sites.  Likewise,  no  impacts  to  the  American 
burying  beetle  would  be  expected  because  no  deciduous  forests  with  significant  amounts  of 
humus  and  topsoil  along  major  watercourses  exist  at  any  of  the  sites. 

Alternative  A.  Because  this  site  is  within  the  Missouri  River  bottomlands,  bald  eagles,  interior 
least  terns,  piping  plovers,  and  peregrine  falcons  might  use  this  area  during  migration  or  the 
winter  season.  Mature  trees  adjacent  to  the  Missouri  are  used  by  bald  eagles  as  perches  for 
feeding  or  loafing.  Possible  impacts  to  these  species  would  be  avoided  or  lessened  by  careful 
construction  practices  and  scheduling.  No  mature  trees  immediately  adjacent  to  the  river  would 
be  destroyed.  Construction  would  not  be  scheduled  during  times  of  possible  use,  and  if  any 
of  these  species  were  sighted  during  work  activities,  construction  would  be  temporarily 
discontinued.  No  other  threatened  or  endangered  species  listed  for  Otoe  County  are  expected 
to  occur  at  this  site.  Therefore,  construction  of  the  interpretive  kiosk  would  not  adversely  affect 
threatened  or  endangered  species. 

Alternative  B.  Adverse  impacts  to  threatened  and  endangered  species  associated  with  the 
Missouri  River  —  the  bald  eagle,  interior  least  tern,  piping  plover,  peregrine  falcon  ,  American 
burying  beetle,  and  pallid  sturgeon  —  are  not  likely.  Because  the  proposed  kiosk  would  be 
developed  in  an  area  of  previous  disturbance,  no  populations  of  western  prairie  fringed  orchids 
would  be  expected  because  they  prefer  high  quality  mesic  tallgrass  prairies  that  have  not  been 
subjected  to  large-scale  disturbance.  If  any  threatened  or  endangered  species  are  sighted 
during  work,  however,  activities  would  cease  until  possible  impacts  were  further  assessed. 

Alternatives  0,  E,  and  F.  The  southern  flying  squirrel  inhabits  mast-producing  timber  such 
as  oak  and  hickory.  These  trees  comprise  the  predominant  species  at  the  north  and  south 
sides  of  Route  2  sites,  and  some  removal  of  these  trees  is  scheduled  as  part  of  alternatives 
C,  E,  and  F.  However,  these  sites  are  isolated  and  surrounded  by  land  previously  disturbed 
by  development  or  agriculture,  and  the  total  acreage  of  trees  and  vegetation  proposed  for 
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clearing  is  small.  Therefore,  no  negative  impacts  to  the  southern  flying  squirrel  would  be 
expected  from  this  project. 

Alternative  D.  This  site  has  been  previously  disturbed  and  developed  as  a  community  park. 
Few  mast-producing  trees  are  present;  therefore,  the  presence  of  southern  flying  squirrels  is 
improbable.  This  site  is  not  part  of  the  Missouri  River  bottomland;  consequently,  no  bald 
eagles,  interior  least  terns,  piping  plovers,  or  peregrine  falcons  would  be  expected  to  occur  at 
this  location.  Therefore,  construction  of  an  interpretive  kiosk  at  this  site  would  not  adversely 
affect  threatened  or  endangered  species. 

Alternative  F.  The  Missouri  River  is  a  major  use  area  for  bald  eagles  during  the  winter 
season  and  migration.  Trees  immediately  adjacent  to  the  river  are  used  as  perches  for  feeding 
or  loafing.  Alternative  F  is  the  only  alternative  that  includes  trail  development  through  and 
visitor  use  of  bottomlands  adjacent  to  the  Missouri  River  and,  therefore,  the  potential  exists  for 
development  or  visitor  use  and  the  presence  of  eagles  to  coincide.  Possible  impacts  to  bald 
eagles  from  this  alternative  would  be  avoided  or  lessened  by  construction  and  resource 
management  practices.  No  mature  trees  immediately  adjacent  to  the  river  would  be  destroyed. 
Foot  trail  and  interpretive  area  development  would  not  be  scheduled  during  times  of  bald  eagle 
use  (i.e.,  during  winter  and  migration).  If  eagles  were  sighted  during  construction,  work  would 
be  discontinued.  Following  development,  use  of  the  foot  trails  and  interpretive  area  might  be 
suspended  to  avoid  disturbing  eagles. 

Impacts  to  interior  least  terns,  piping  plovers,  and  peregrine  falcons,  which  would  also  be  found 
along  the  Missouri  River,  would  also  be  avoided  as  described  above. 


Impacts  on  Air  Quality 

Construction  activity  for  alternatives  A  and  B  would  have  a  negligible  temporary  increase  in 
dust,  fumes,  and  smoke.  Construction  activity  for  alternatives  C,  D,  E,  and  F  would  create 
temporary  dust,  fumes,  and  smoke,  which  would  subside  following  development.  Subsequent 
visitation  would  probably  result  in  a  negligible  increase  in  local  suspended  particulates  and  air 
pollution. 


Impacts  on  Prime/Unique  Farmland 

The  Monona  silt  loam  soil  is  considered  prime  farmland  in  Otoe  County;  this  soil  occurs  only 
at  the  Lions  Club  park  and  south  side  Route  2  sites.  (Impacts  to  the  Haynie  silt  loam,  a  prime 
farmland  soil  found  at  the  alternative  A  site,  was  previously  discussed  under  impacts  on 
topography  and  soils. 

Alternative  D.  Approximately  4.5  acres  of  Monona  silt  loam  soil  at  Lions  Club  park  lies  within 
the  proposed  boundary  of  this  alternative.  The  soil  unit  has  been  previously  disturbed  for  use 
as  a  community  park  area,  and  it  is  not  currently  being  used  as  farmland. 

Alternative  E.  Approximately  3  acres  of  Monona  silt  loam  soil  currently  used  as  cropland 
would  be  permanently  removed  from  production.  The  trail  center,  leach  field,  and  part  of  the 
proposed  access  road,  parking  lot,  and  walkways  would  be  constructed  on  this  land. 
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Alternative  F.  Approximately  3  acres  of  the  prime  farmland  soil  Monona  silt  loam  soil 
currently  being  farmed  would  be  permanently  removed  from  production.  The  trail  center,  leach 
field,  and  portions  of  the  parking  area,  walkways,  and  access  roads  would  be  developed  on 
this  acreage. 


IMPACTS  ON  VISITORS 

All  alternatives  except  alternative  A  would  fulfill  the  intent  of  the  of  appropriation  for  planning 
and  design  of  a  Lewis  and  Clark  trail  center  in  Nebraska,  as  authorized  by  the  National  Trails 
System  Act.  Also,  for  alternatives  B  through  F,  making  the  video  program  available  to  school 
groups  and  others  would  further  extend  the  benefits  of  the  program  and  Lewis  and  Clark 
interpretation. 


Alternative  A 

The  kiosk  would  complement  the  other  kiosks  in  Nebraska  and  provide  information  to  visitors, 
and  thus  enhancing  the  statewide  interpretation  of  the  Lewis  and  Clark  expedition.  The  kiosk 
would  not  provide  much  benefit  to  tour  or  school  groups.  Access  to  the  site  would  be 
somewhat  circuitous  for  visitors  traveling  on  major  routes. 


Alternative  B 

The  proposed  improvements  at  Fort  Atkinson  would  provide  a  significant  benefit  to  visitors.  The 
center  would  provide  in-depth  interpretation  of  the  Lewis  and  Clark  National  Historic  Trail  and 
direct  people  to  other  Lewis  and  Clark  sites  in  Nebraska. 

The  Fort  Atkinson  site  is  not  directly  accessible  from  the  interstate  highways  or  major  routes, 
but  signs  on  the  interstates  and  highways  would  attract  some  visitors.  Fort  Atkinson  is  a  20- 
minute  drive  from  Omaha  and  is  close  to  numerous  school  groups;  improvements  proposed 
under  this  alternative  would  enhance  the  existing  program  and  perhaps  encourage  more 
visitors  and  school  groups.  If  living  history,  environmental  education,  or  special  events  were 
offered,  area  residents  and  travelers  would  benefit. 


Alternative  C 

The  center  would  provide  some  interpretation  of  the  Lewis  and  Clark  National  Historic  Trail  and 
direct  people  to  other  Lewis  and  Clark  sites  in  Nebraska. 

This  center  would  be  fairly  easy  to  access  for  travelers  on  Interstate  29  and  directly  accessible 
to  travelers  on  Route  2.  In  addition  to  interpretation,  visitors  would  also  find  travel  information 
available.  The  center  would  offer  some  limited  opportunities  for  area  school  groups,  but  would 
not  provide  in-depth  programs  to  attract  repeat  visitors  or  draw  people  from  outside  the  region. 


Alternative  D 
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The  center  would  provide  thorough  interpretation  of  the  Lewis  and  Clark  National  Historic  Trail 
and  direct  people  to  other  Lewis  and  Clark  sites  in  Nebraska. 

This  center  would  be  fairly  easy  to  access  from  Interstate  29  and  Route  2.  In  addition  to 
interpretation,  visitors  would  find  travel  information  available.  The  center  would  offer  some 
opportunities  for  area  school  groups,  and  an  active  program  of  living  history  or  special  events 
could  attract  repeat  visitors  or  draw  people  from  outside  the  Nebraska  City  area.  The  boat 
replicas  would  provide  great  enjoyment  and  activity  for  children.  The  provision  of  picnic 
facilities  would  fulfill  a  need  of  highway  travelers  and  school  groups. 


Alternative  E 

The  center  would  provide  thorough  interpretation  of  the  Lewis  and  Clark  National  Historic  Trail 
and  direct  people  to  other  Lewis  and  Clark  sites  in  Nebraska. 

This  center  would  be  fairly  easy  to  access  from  Interstate  29  and  easy  to  access  from  Route 
2.  In  addition  to  interpretation,  visitors  would  also  find  travel  information  available.  The  center 
would  offer  good  opportunities  for  area  school  groups,  and  an  active  program  of  living  history, 
environmental  education,  or  special  events  could  attract  repeat  visitors  or  draw  people  from 
outside  the  Nebraska  City  area.  The  boat  replicas  would  provide  great  enjoyment  and  activity 
for  children.  The  short  trail  and  overlook  would  provide  an  enjoyable  and  educational  activity 
for  visitors. 


Alternative  F 

The  center  would  provide  in-depth  interpretation  of  the  Lewis  and  Clark  National  Historic  Trail 
and  would  become  one  of  the  major  points  of  interpretation  nationwide. 

Access,  interpretation,  travel  information,  opportunities  for  school  groups,  visitor  activities,  and 
special  programs  would  be  the  same  as  described  fcr  alternative  E;  however,  with  the  larger 
center  provided  in  this  alternative,  these  opportunities  might  be  slightly  enhanced  and  would 
be  even  more  likely  to  attract  repeat  visitors  and  people  beyond  the  Nebraska  City  area.  The 
trail  to  the  river  would  offer  yet  another  activity  and  perspective.  Picnic  sites  would  serve  a 
need  of  travelers  and  school  groups. 


IMPACTS  ON  SOCIOECONOMIC  ENVIRONMENT 

Alternative  A 

The  kiosk  would  complement  the  activities  of  the  marina,  picnic  area,  and  park,  but  would  not 
likely  increase  the  number  of  visitors  to  the  Nebraska  City  area.  Some  visitors  stopping  at 
other  Nebraska  City  attractions  might  learn  of  the  kiosk  and  visit  the  park.  There  would  be  no 
new  significant  beneficial  economic  impacts  to  the  community.  There  would  be  no  land 
acquisition  and  no  job  creation  other  than  short-term  construction  jobs  to  erect  the  kiosk.  There 
might  be  a  slight  increase  in  traffic  on  the  residential  streets  leading  to  the  park.  Existing  uses 
of  the  park,  marina,  and  adjacent  lands  would  continue. 
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Alternative  B 

New  exhibits  and  a  kiosk  at  Fort  Atkinson  State  Historical  Park  might  accelerate  the  park's 
increasing  visitation.  If  additional  living  history  programs,  environmental  education,  and  special 
events  were  conducted,  the  existing  rate  of  increasing  visitation  would  accelerate,  depending 
upon  the  programs  offered.  Impacts  to  the  socioeconomic  environment  would  also  depend 
upon  whether  or  not  additional  staff  are  employed. 

With  an  increase  in  tourism,  there  would  be  an  increase  in  tourist  spending;  however,  it  is 
difficult  to  predict  the  amount.  For  every  dollar  spent  by  visitors,  usually  $1.50  to  $2.50  worth 
of  economic  input  is  gained  by  the  area.  This  is  because  the  "new"  money  is  spent  1 .5  to  2.5 
times  before  it  leaves  the  economic  area,  benefitting  a  wider  segment  of  the  local  business 
community  than  simply  the  service  and  commercial  sectors. 

If  the  half-time  staff  position  were  added,  a  little  new  money  would  be  brought  into  the  local 
economy  through  new  payroll  and  income  taxes  and  also  increased  spending  dollars. 

There  would  be  no  land  acquisition,  and  there  would  be  little  benefit  from  the  short-term 
construction  jobs  related  to  the  kiosk  or  installation  of  new  exhibits.  New  construction  under 
this  alternative  would  cost  about  $  40,000. 

Access  to  Fort  Atkinson  is  fairly  direct  from  a  major  state  highway,  US  75,  and  a  minor 
Increase  in  traffic  would  have  little  effect  on  the  nearby  community  of  Fort  Calhoun. 


Alternative  C 

Documentation  of  the  economic  impact  of  similarly  sized,  comparable  facilities  is  virtually 
nonexistent.  In  lieu  of  reliable  studies,  only  general  statements  on  economic  impact  can  be 
made: 

•  The  facility  proposed  in  this  alternative  would  have  some  direct  economic  impact. 

•  There  would  be  a  short-lived  benefit  resulting  from  construction. 

•  A  smaller,  but  sustained,  benefit  would  result  from  operations  of  the  facility.  This  would 
be  in  the  form  of  employee  salary,  employee  purchases  of  local  goods  and  services, 
and  sales  within  the  facility. 

•  The  largest  potential  benefit  would  result  from  sales  made  outside  the  trail  center. 

Short-term  construction  activity  would  have  several  impacts.  Local  residents  would  experience 
increased  levels  of  noise  and  dust,  as  well  as  increased  construction  equipment  traffic. 
Construction  could  be  accomplished  by  local  contractors  and  labor,  with  locally  supplied 
materials,  which  would  translate  into  direct  economic  benefits  in  the  form  of  increased  wages 
and  employment  and  increased  sales  of  materials  -  which  would  result  in  increased  revenues 
to  the  local  economy.  The  total  amount  of  construction  would  be  about  $900,000. 

The  trail  center  would  create  one  and  one-half  new  jobs,  which  would  bring  new  money  to  the 
local  economy  in  the  form  of  new  payroll  and  income  taxes  and  also  new  increased  spending 
dollars. 
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There  would  be  an  increase  in  tourism  in  the  Nebraska  City  area;  however,  it  is  difficult  to 
predict  the  amount.  Many  of  the  visitors  would  be  the  same  ones  drawn  to  other  local 
attractions,  and  it  is  difficult  to  predict  how  many  "new"  visitors  would  come  because  of  the  trail 
center.  The  center  would  serve  some  of  the  functions  of  a  highway  rest  stop,  and  some  visitors 
traveling  across  the  country  might  visit  the  center  and  continue  their  journey  without  stopping 
at  any  other  local  businesses  or  attractions.  Others  visiting  the  center  might  decide  to  spend 
more  time  in  the  Nebraska  City  area.  For  every  dollar  spent  by  visitors,  usually  $1 .50  to  $2.50 
worth  of  economic  input  is  gained  by  the  area.  This  is  because  the  "new"  money  is  spent  1 .5 
to  2.5  times  before  it  leaves  the  economic  area,  benefitting  a  wider  segment  of  the  local 
business  community  than  simply  the  service  and  commercial  sectors. 

Acquisition  and  development  of  the  proposed  site  would  take  about  4  acres  of  woodland  zoned 
for  industrial  use  and  preclude  that  future  use.  About  1  acre  of  highway  right-of-way  would  be 
included,  but  that  would  have  no  effect  on  the  roadway.  The  4  acres  in  private  ownership 
would  be  removed  from  tax  rolls,  resulting  in  a  small  loss  of  tax  revenues  to  the  area. 

Access  to  the  proposed  site  would  be  fairly  direct  from  Route  2  and  would  not  significantly 
affect  the  community.  There  might  be  some  conflicts  between  visitor  vehicles  and  grain  trucks 
using  the  same  road  for  a  short  distance. 


Alternative  D 

The  same  general  statements  on  economic  impact  and  impacts  from  short-term  construction 
described  in  alternative  C  apply  to  this  alternative.  Total  construction  costs  would  be  about 
$1.2  million,  and  the  center  would  create  about  two  and  one-half  new  jobs  under  this 
alternative. 

There  would  be  an  increase  in  tourism,  slightly  greater  than  alternative  C  and  with  impacts 
similar  to  those  described  under  alternative  C. 

Acquisition  and  development  of  the  proposed  site  would  require  the  donation  of  the  Lions  Club 
park  (about  7  acres).  Although  currently  underused,  dedicating  the  park  to  a  trail  center  would 
preclude  future  local  use  for  sports  fields  or  other  active  recreation.  There  would  be  no  loss 
of  tax  revenues  to  the  area. 

Access  to  the  proposed  site  would  be  via  the  first  road  after  the  new  bridge  into  Nebraska  City, 
resulting  in  increased  traffic  volumes  on  that  road.  Assumptions  about  the  worst-case  impact 
of  increased  traffic  have  been  made  from  the  projected  visitation  (see  appendix  B),  wherein 
the  average  peak  day  is  assumed  to  be  750  visitors.  At  the  assumed  rate  of  two  persons  per 
vehicle,  375  trails-center-related  vehicles  per  day  would  be  added  to  the  road.  In  this  segment, 
the  road  serves  a  cement  plant  and  grain  elevator  and  crosses  one  infrequently  used  railroad 
spur.  There  might  be  a  slight  increase  in  conflicts  between  these  vehicles  and  visitor  vehicles. 


Alternative  E 

The  same  general  statements  on  economic  impact  and  impacts  from  short-term  construction 
described  in  alternative  C  apply  to  this  alternative.  Total  construction  costs  would  be  about 
$1.9  million,  and  the  center  would  create  about  three  new  jobs  under  this  alternative. 
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There  would  be  an  increase  in  tourism,  slightly  greater  than  alternative  C  and  with  impacts 
similar  to  those  described  under  alternative  C. 

Acquisition  and  development  of  the  proposed  site  in  this  alternative  would  take  about  15  acres 
of  farmland  out  of  production.  The  20  acres  of  steep,  wooded  land  would  remain  undeveloped. 
The  entire  34  acres  would  be  removed  from  tax  rolls,  resulting  in  a  loss  of  tax  revenues  to  the 
area. 

Access  to  the  proposed  site  would  be  via  a  new  intersection  created  along  Route  2,  moving 
the  existing  first  intersection  further  west.  There  could  be  some  temporary  disruption  of  traffic 
on  the  road  into  Nebraska  City  during  this  construction.  Once  constructed,  the  turning  lanes 
would  handle  traffic  into  the  trail  center  and  there  would  be  little  impact  to  local  traffic. 

As  presented  in  this  alternative,  the  Nebraska  Department  of  Roads  would  be  responsible  for 
the  relocation  of  the  intersection  and  modifications  to  the  median,  estimated  to  cost  $  225,360. 
This  road  to  Nebraska  City  was  recently  completed  with  the  construction  of  Route  2  and  would 
result  in  the  loss  of  the  existing  investment  in  addition  to  the  cost  of  new  construction  to  the 
state.  The  relocation  would  only  be  for  the  trail  center  and  would  have  no  benefit  to  the 
community  or  region. 


Alternative  F 

The  same  general  statements  on  economic  impact  and  impacts  from  short-term  construction 
described  in  alternative  C  apply  to  this  alternative.  Total  construction  costs  would  be  about 
$2.8  million,  and  the  center  would  create  about  four  new  jobs  under  this  alternative.  Generally, 
for  every  10  to  12  park  jobs  created,  one  private  sector  job  is  also  created. 

There  would  be  an  increase  in  tourism,  slightly  greater  than  alternative  C  and  with  impacts 
similar  to  those  described  under  alternative  C. 

Acquisition  and  development  of  the  proposed  site  in  this  alternative  would  take  about  20  acres 
of  farmland  out  of  production.  The  30  acres  of  steep,  wooded  land  would  remain  undeveloped. 
The  entire  50  acres  would  be  removed  from  tax  rolls,  resulting  in  a  loss  of  tax  revenues  to  the 
area. 

Access  to  the  proposed  site  would  be  via  county  roads  past  some  residences  and  a  cemetery. 
This  would  result  in  increased  traffic  volumes  on  those  roads.  Assumptions  about  the  worst- 
case  impact  of  increased  traffic  have  been  made  from  the  projected  visitation  (see  appendix 
B),  wherein  the  average  peak  day  is  assumed  to  be  750  visitors.  At  the  assumed  rate  of  two 
persons  per  vehicle,  375  trails-center-related  vehicles  per  day  would  be  added  to  the  county 
roads.  Road  improvements  such  as  improved  intersections,  widening,  and  paving  would 
increase  safety,  smooth  traffic  flow,  and  reduce  dust. 

As  presented  in  this  alternative,  the  Nebraska  Department  of  Roads  and/or  the  county  would 
be  responsible  for  improving  county  road  access  to  the  site,  estimated  at  a  cost  of  $139,000. 
However,  such  improvements  are  optional.  If  improvements  were  made,  they  would  also 
benefit  local  users  of  these  roads. 
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-^^  CONSULTATION  AND  COORDINATION 

AGENCIES  AND  ORGANIZATIONS 

This  document  was  prepared  in  consultation  witli  the  following  agencies  and  organizations: 

Lewis  and  Clark  Trail  Heritage  Foundation 
National  Park  Service 

Fort  Clatsop  National  Memorial 

Homestead  National  Monument  of  America 

Jefferson  Expansion  National  Memorial  National  Historic  Site 
Nebraska  City  Utilities 

Nebraska  Department  of  Economic  Development 
Nebraska  Department  of  Environmental  Control,  Lincoln,  Nebraska 
Nebraska  Department  of  Roads 
Nebraska  Game  and  Parks  Commission,  Lincoln,  Nebraska 

Arbor  Lodge  State  Historical  Park 

Fort  Atkinson  State  Historical  Park 
Nebraska  State  Historical  Society 
Peru  State  College 

River  Country  Industrial  Development  Corporation 
U.S.  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service,  Fish  and  Wildlife  Enhancement, 

Nebraska/Kansas  Field  office.  Grand  Island,  Nebraska  (endangered  species 

consultations  October  23,  1990,  and  February  20,  1991) 
U.S.  Forest  Service,  Lewis  and  Clark  National  Forest 

SUMMARY  OF  PUBLIC  MEETINGS 

Two  meetings  were  held  on  August  28,  1990,  in  Nebraska  City,  Nebraska,  regarding  the 
proposed  Lewis  and  Clark  center.  The  afternoon  meeting  was  primarily  for  representatives  of 
state  agencies,  county  officials,  and  local  officials;  tha  general  public  was  also  welcome.  The 
evening  meeting  was  another  opportunity  for  the  general  public.  The  purpose  of  both  meetings 
was  to  inform  people  about  the  Lewis  and  Clark  National  Historic  Trail  and  the  proposed  trail 
center,  and  to  gather  ideas  about  the  project.  The  meetings  were  conducted  by  Tom  Gilbert, 
manager  of  the  Lewis  and  Clark  National  Historic  Trail,  and  Suzanne  Stutzman,  landscape 
architect/team  captain  from  the  National  Park  Service's  Denver  Service  Center.  Both  meetings 
followed  a  similar  format.  Following  introductions,  there  was  a  slide  show  about  the  trail  and 
a  presentation  of  the  project  background  by  Mr.  Gilbert.  Ms.  Stutzman  then  presented 
information  about  the  planning  process  and  outlined  some  of  the  major  issues,  which  included 
selection  of  an  operator,  selection  of  a  site,  and  the  facilities  that  would  be  needed.  The 
meetings  were  then  opened  for  comments  and  discussion. 
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Comments  Received  at  Afternoon  Meeting 

Tliere  is  a  local  collection  of  Indian  artifacts.  Could  these  be  displayed  at  the  new  center? 

Could  the  proposed  facility  also  be  an  information  center  and  be  operated  by  the  Department 
of  Roads?  -.—^ 


The  center  would  be  important  for  historic  preservation  education  and  for  training  interns  in 
interpretation.  Peru  State  College  would  like  to  be  an  active  participant  and  incorporate  the 
center  into  their  historic  preservation  curriculum. 

The  Department  of  Roads  representative  tentatively  agreed  that  the  access  to  the  south  side 
site  (south  side  Route  2)  by  county  roads  around  the  back  side  of  the  property  would  be  best. 

What  about  eastbound  access  only  to  the  south  side  site?  Westbound  traffic  would  then  have 
to  do  a  U-turn  at  the  median  cut  and  double  back. 

Access  around  the  back  of  the  site  should  not  diminish  visitation  if  properly  signed.  DeSoto 
National  Wildlife  Refuge  visitor  center  is  1  mile  off  the  major  roads.  For  example,  a  large  park 
entrance  sign  should  be  used  at  the  main  intersection  of  Route  2  and  the  county  road. 

Does  Game  and  Parks  Commission  have  a  recreation  road  fund  that  could  improve  the  county 
road?  Yes,  but  it  is  backlogged. 

What  about  recreation  on  the  rest  of  the  site?  Campgrounds  are  needed  in  Nebraska  City. 
Could  they  be  developed  by  the  state,  county,  or  privately? 

Did  the  Park  Service  look  at  the  site  on  the  north  side  of  Route  2? 

All  agree  with  the  site  on  the  south  side  of  Route  2. 

The  presentation  in  the  center  should  include  slides  or  a  film. 

Who  are  potential  operators?  Nebraska  City,  Game  and  Parks  Commission,  State  Historical 
Society,  Peru  State  College,  Department  of  Roads,  Department  of  Economic  Development. 

Park  Service  should  look  at  the  Meriwether  Lewis  Museum  at  Brownville  to  see  how  Peru 
State  could  contribute  to  operating  this  proposed  center. 

The  Park  Service  does  not  plan  to  make  this  facility  a  repository,  library,  or  get  into  extensive 
curation  other  than  exhibits  for  interpretation.  No  one  objected. 

TW  Services  will  be  operating  the  National  Arbor  Day  Foundation  conference  center.  Could 
they  also  operate  or  participate  in  the  operation  of  the  proposed  trail  center? 
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Comments  Received  at  Evening  Meeting 

A  letter  of  support  was  read  by  an  aide  to  U.S.  Senator  Exon. 

Using  the  Lions  Club  park  as  a  site  for  the  center  would  eliminate  the  access  problem.  It  is 
owned  by  the  railroad,  and  the  city  has  an  interest  in  it.  Is  it  large  enough? 

The  site  north  of  Route  2  eliminates  the  access  problem  and  makes  access  a  right  turn  for 
visitors  entering  Nebraska  from  Iowa.  Level  the  hill  to  make  enough  room  -  views  of  stone 
across  river. 

What  about  a  frontage  road  to  improve  access  to  the  preferred  site? 

How  many  acres  are  needed  for  development? 

A  teacher  said  the  center  is  a  marvelous  idea. 

Trees  along  the  access  road  around  the  back  to  the  south  side  site  would  be  a  very  positive 
experience. 

Can  living  history  be  accommodated? 

Could  Peru  State  or  another  university  operate  the  facility? 

An  information  center  in  this  facility  with  the  Department  of  Roads  would  be  good. 

A  National  Park  Service  sign  and  emblem  at  the  entrance  will  be  important. 

Could  the  facility  be  operated  by  the  U.S.  Army  Corps  of  Engineers  through  the  Missouri  River 
corridor  plan? 

Consider  John  Brown's  Cave  as  a  site.  It  is  an  underground  railroad  site,  and  the  Underground 
Railroad  is  being  proposed  as  a  national  historic  trail.  Letter  from  owner  provided. 

Arbor  Lodge,  other  local  attractions,  and  this  center  would  have  a  clustering  effect,  each 
boosting  the  other's  visitation. 

Signs  will  be  needed  on  Interstate  29.  Could  they  be  on  private  land? 

At  the  south  side  site,  are  there  plans  for  access  directly  to  the  river?  For  canoe  landings? 
This  is  important  There  was  discussion  about  the  railroad,  whether  it  is  active  or  not. 

Seeing  the  center  on  the  south  side  site  from  the  highway  would  be  important  to  travelers.  The 
design  should  be  tall  and  visible. 

Regarding  operators,  the  Department  of  Roads  would  be  preferable  to  the  Game  and  Parks 
Commission  because  they  would  not  charge  admission. 

Would  like  to  see  durable  replicas  of  various  boats  used  by  the  expedition  for  kids  to  climb  on. 
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APPENDIX  A:   SOILS  PRESENT  AT  THE  ALTERNATIVE  SITES 


MONONA  SILT  LOAM 

This  is  a  gently  sloping  (2-5%),  well-drained  silt  loam  on  divides  and  ridgetops  of  loess  uplands.  Most 
of  tfie  acreage  of  this  soil  is  farmed  and  is  cropped  mainly  for  soybeans,  corn,  and  grain  sorghum.  The 
moderate  shrink-swell  potential  of  the  subsoil  is  a  limitation  for  dwellings  and  other  small  buildings.  Low 
strength  and  high  frost  action  are  severe  limitations  for  roads  and  streets.  Slight  restrictions  exist  for 
landscaping,  picnic  areas,  and  trails.  The  soil  is  generally  suited  to  use  as  septic  tank  absorption  fields 
and  some  crops,  trees,  and  shrubs.  No  flooding  occurs  in  this  soil  unit  and  erosion  potential  is 
moderately  high. 


MONONA-SHELBY-KIPSON  COMPLEX 

These  soils  are  composed  of  silt  loam,  clay  loam,  loam,  shaley  loam,  and  silty  shale.  They  lie  on 
uneven,  very  steep  (30-70%)  bluffs  and  canyons  on  uplands  and  often  adjacent  to  deeply  entrenched 
major  drainageways.  The  soils  are  formed  in  loess,  glacial  deposits,  or  shaley  bedrock  and  are  mainly 
areas  of  wildlife  habitat.  They  are  unsuited  for  building  sites,  sanitary  facilities,  most  roads  and  streets, 
cultivation,  and  windbreak  planting  because  of  their  very  steep  slope  and,  to  a  lesser  degree,  their  low 
strength  and  frost  action.  Slope  also  poses  a  severe  restriction  for  landscaping,  picnic  areas,  and  trails. 
No  flooding  occurs.  Erosion  potential  is  moderate.  These  soils  are  best  managed  if  left  in  their  natural 
state  and  used  as  habitat  for  wildlife  or  as  parkland. 


PONCA-DOW  SILT  LOAM 

These  silt  loam  soils  are  moderately  steep  (11-17%)  and  lie  on  uneven  convex  side  slopes  of  loess 
uplands.  Most  of  the  acreage  of  these  soils  is  farmed  or  are  in  introduced  grasses.  These  soils  are 
poorly  suited  to  use  as  building  sites  or  for  sanitary  facilities  primarily  due  to  the  moderately  steep  slope. 
Low  strength  of  the  underlying  material,  the  moderate  shrink-swell  potential,  and  slope  of  this  soil  is  a 
severe  limitation  for  dwellings  and  other  buildings.  High  frost  action  and  low  strength  are  severe 
limitations  for  local  roads  and  streets.  Slope  poses  a  moderate  restriction  for  landscaping  and  picnic 
areas  but  only  a  slight  restriction  for  trails.  Permanent  grass  areas  are  best  planted  with  native  grasses. 
Adapted  species  of  trees  and  shrubs  survive  well  and  grow  fairly  well  on  these  soils.  No  flooding  occurs 
although  erosion  is  moderately  high. 


PITS 

This  miscellaneous  area  consists  of  open  excavations  from  which  soil  and  underlying  material  have 
been  removed.  The  slope  is  steep  and  abrupt.  It  is  suited  to  development  for  recreation  or  use  as 
wildlife  habitat  but  not  for  sanitary  facilities,  crops,  or  pasture. 
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APPENDIX  B:   VISITOR  PROJECTIONS 
FROM  A  STUDY  OF  COMPARABLE  FACILITIES 


The  National  Pai1<  Service  prepares  visitor  projections,  or  estimates  of  anticipated  use,  to  determine  the 
level  of  visitor  demand  for  specific  facilities.  These  projections  are  essential  to  the  formulation  of  realistic 
site  development  plans,  building  designs,  access  route  layouts,  and  facilities  to  be  provided.  The 
importance  of  these  projections  cannot  be  overstated  because  they  govern  nearly  all  subsequent  design 
and  development  decisions. 

There  are  two  approaches  to  preparing  visitor  projections:  (1)  marketing  studies  and  (2)  analysis  of 
comparable  facilities.  The  analysis  of  comparable  facilities  was  used  for  the  trail  center. 


COMPARABLE  SITES 

Trail  centers  are  such  a  new  concept  that  little  empirical  data  exists  to  substantiate  trends  in  their  levels 
of  visitation.  The  approach  for  this  study  has  been  to  examine  a  variety  of  tourist  attractions  that  are 
similar  in  at  least  some  aspects  -  facilities,  activities,  interpretive  themes,  or  location.  To  some  degree, 
the  level  of  development  will  affect  the  total  number  and  type  of  visitors. 

The  characteristics  of  the  Lewis  and  Clark  Trail  center,  as  envisioned  in  the  proposal,  will  include  the 
following: 

-  exhibits  area 

-  audiovisual  program 

-  some  living  history  activities  or  special  events 

-  a  program  that  will  cater  to  school  groups 

-  tourist  information 

-  location  near  a  major  highway 

-  good  views  of  the  Missouri,  but  no  historic  significance  of  the  site 

-  an  unknown  promotional  budget 

This  level  of  development  will  form  the  basis  of  the  comparisons  to  follow. 

This  study  examines  nine  facilities  that  were  selected  as  comparable  to  the  development  and  purpose 
envisioned  for  the  Lewis  and  Clark  Trail  center.  Many,  but  not  all,  are  related  to  trails.  Some  are 
operated  by  the  federal  government;  others  by  states,  tribes,  and  quasi-public  organizations.  Some  are 
free  and  some  charge  fees  ranging  from  nominal  to  self-sustaining.  Most  sites  are  in  or  near  the  Great 
Plains. 

Fort  Atkinson  State  Historical  Park,  Nebraska 

The  park  was  established  in  1963  and  the  visitor  center  has  been  open  for  five  years.  The  park  had 
perhaps  30,000  visitors  in  1989  and  is  about  10  miles  from  an  interstate  highway,  and  much  of  its 
visitation  is  due  to  the  living  history  program  offered.  During  these  special  events,  there  have  been 
as  many  as  2,000  visitors  in  a  day.  This  site  depends  heavily  on  repeat  visitation.  Promotion  is 
restricted  phmarily  to  brochures.  An  entrance  fee  of  $2  is  charged. 
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Nez  Perce  National  Historic  Parle,  Idaho 

With  a  visitor  center  that  has  been  open  for  seven  years,  this  site  had  35,000  visitors  in  1989.  This 
area  is  not  near  an  interstate  highway.  This  site  is  a  collection  of  scattered  historic  sites  of  sites  that 
contain  significant  cultural  resources.  The  Nez  Perce  and  Lewis  and  Clark  trails  and  the  Nez  Perce 
culture  are  interpreted.  Visitation  is  strongly  influenced  by  the  abundance  of  highway  signs.  Except 
for  brochures,  promotion  is  conducted  by  local  businesses,  cities,  and  the  state.  No  fee  is  charged. 


Homestead  National  Monument  of  America,  Nebraska 

Open  for  50  years,  this  site  had  38,000  visitors  in  1989.  The  site  is  50  miles  from  Interstate  80, 
which  has  signs  for  the  monument.  The  largest  proportion  of  visitation  is  from  school  groups  and 
retired  tourists.  Peak  month  visitation  is  in  June  (7,331  visitors),  when  pioneer  arts  are  made  as  a 
special  event.  The  monument  provides  brochures  to  several  tourist  promotion  groups.  There  is  no 
entrance  fee. 


National  Frontier  Trail  Center,  Missouri 

This  site  is  expected  to  have  40,000  visitors  in  1990,  its  first  year.  Within  five  years,  visitation  might 
approach  100,000.  This  site  is  within  10  miles  of  two  interstate  highways.  With  exhibit  space  of 
roughly  10,000  square  feet,  this  site  interprets  principally  the  Santa  Fe,  Oregon,  and  California  trails. 
Lewis  and  Clark  is  a  minor  interpretive  theme.  The  center  is  near  many  other  attractions.  Signs  on 
the  interstates  are  planned  but  not  yet  implemented.  Heavy  promotion  is  conducted  by  the  city.  Only 
a  nominal  entrance  fee  ($2  per  adult)  is  charged. 


Big  Hole  National  Battlefield,  Montana 

Open  for  23  years,  this  site  had  50,000  visitors  in  1989.  Having  only  a  small  visitor  center,  this  site 
is  more  resource-dependent  than  most  of  the  others;  it  is  not  within  10  miles  of  a  major  highway. 
It  does  have  a  battlefield  site,  and  the  Nez  Perce  Trail  is  interpreted.  Only  minimal  highway  signing 
is  present.  Except  for  brochures,  promotion  is  done  primarily  by  the  state. 


Cherokee  Heritage  Center,  Oklahoma 

Open  for  23  years,  this  site  had  150,000  visitors  in  1989.  This  area  is  near  a  major  U.S.  highway 
on  the  edge  of  the  Ozarks  tourism  region.  At  the  end  of  the  Trail  of  Tears,  this  site  has  a  large 
museum,  a  living  history  Indian  village,  and  an  outdoor  drama.  Only  minimal  highway  signing  is 
present.  Their  current  annual  promotion  budget  of  $35,000  is  considered  severely  underfunded.  An 
entrance  fee  of  $12  per  adult  is  charged. 


Arbor  Lodge  State  Historical  Park,  Nebraska 

In  Nebraska  City,  this  area  has  been  open  for  over  65  years.  The  area  consists  of  the  neocolonial 
mansion  and  grounds  of  J.  Sterling  Ivlorton.  The  grounds  are  open  year-round  and  attract  150,000 
visitors  per  year.  The  mansion  is  open  from  late  April  to  the  first  of  November  and  had  about  75,000 
visitors  in  1989.  Special  events  (Arbor  Day  in  the  spring  and  living  history  in  the  fall)  attract  the 
greatest  number  of  visitors.  The  fall  event  usually  attracts  3,000-5,000  visitors  on  a  Sunday,  but  in 
1989  that  number  was  10,000  visitors.  The  park  is  within  6  miles  of  an  interstate,  which  has  signs 
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for  the  park.  Brochures  are  the  only  promotion  by  the  park.  There  is  a  nominal  entrance  fee  for  the 
grounds  and  lodge. 


Scotts  Bluff  National  Monument,  Nebraska 

Open  for  55  years,  this  site  had  165,000  visitors  in  1989.  On  a  major  U.S.  highway,  the  site  uses 
a  museum  and  living  history  to  interpret  the  Oregon  and  California  trails.  The  presence  of  a  geologic 
promontory  contributes  to  the  popularity  of  this  site.  Many  highway  signs  advertise  the  facility. 
Except  for  brochures,  promotion  is  largely  paid  for  by  others.  Only  a  nominal  entrance  fee  is 
charged.  _ 

Fort  Clatsop  National  Monument,  Oregon 

Open  for  28  years,  this  site  had  207,000  visitors  in  1989.  On  a  major  U.S.  highway  in  the  center 
of  the  Pacific  Northwest  tourism  area,  and  at  the  end  of  the  Lewis  and  Clark  Trail,  this  site  has  a 
museum  and  a  living  history  fort.  Unlike  most  of  the  other  nine  sites,  many  visitors  have  planned 
their  visit  to  this  area  in  advance.  Except  for  brochures,  promotion  is  largely  paid  for  by  the  local 
Chamber  of  Commerce.  Only  a  nominal  entrance  fee  ($3  per  car)  is  charged. 

Given  these  descriptions  of  various  comparable  sites,  assumptions  were  made  about  which  variables 
are  linked  with  various  visitation  levels.  Based  on  the  descriptions,  the  two  major  variables  contributing 
to  high  visitation  seem  to  be  a  prominent  historic  resource  or  museum  and  the  age/name  recognition 
of  the  facility.  These  two  variables  are  consistent  among  facilities  with  visitation  of  150,000  or  more 
visitors  per  year.  The  major  variables  contributing  to  visitation  of  50,000  or  less  are  long  distances  from 
interstates,  less  prominent  resources,  and  relative  newness. 


PROJECTION  OF  VISITATION  TO  PROPOSED  TRAIL  CENTER 

The  proposed  trail  center  has  a  mix  of  these  variables  -  the  center  will  not  feature  a  prominent  historic 
resource  or  museum  and  will  not  have  the  age/name  recognition.  However,  the  center  will  be  close  to 
an  interstate  and  will  draw  upon  the  visitation  to  Arbor  Lodge  and  other  local  historic  sites.  If  the  center 
is  developed  in  conjunction  with  the  Nebraska  Departments  of  Roads  and  Economic  Development,  it 
may  also  serve  as  a  highway  welcome  center.  Therefore,  a  range  of  visitation  in  the  middle  of  these 
comparable  sites  has  been  projected  for  the  center.  Visitation  to  the  proposed  trail  center  is  likely  to  fall 
in  the  range  of  30,000  to  100,000  visitors  per  year  after  10  years. 

The  average  visit  would  be  approximately  one-half  hour,  but  would  somewhat  depend  on  facilities 
offered.  This  average  accounts  for  the  anticipated  mixture  of  visitors  -  some  will  use  it  as  a  highway 
rest  stop  and  stay  only  10  or  15  minutes  to  use  the  restrooms  and  get  information;  others  might  stay 
an  hour  for  the  slide  or  movie  presentation  and  the  exhibits.  Up  to  one-third  of  the  visitors  will  be 
regional  residents,  especially  school  groups. 

Annual  visitation  of  30,000  visitors  represents  a  conservative  forecast.  None  of  the  comparison  sites  had 
visitation  less  than  this.  However,  100,000  visitors  per  year  is  an  optimistic  projection  after  only  10 
years.  Visitation  in  the  range  of  150,000  and  over  is  considered  unrealistic.  All  of  the  comparable  sites 
with  this  much  visitation  (Cherokee  Heritage  Center,  Arbor  Lodge  State  Historical  Park,  Scotts  Bluff 
National  Monument,  and  Fort  Clatsop  National  Monument)  have  prominent  resources  and  a  long 
history. 
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APPENDIX  C:   VISITOR  PROJECTIONS 
FOR  DETERMINING  SIZE  OF  FACILITIES 


The  tables  in  this  appendix  summarize  visitor  projections  for  determining  the  approximate  size  of 
facilities.  To  some  degree,  the  type  of  facility  affects  the  number  of  visitors  it  will  attract.  Alternative  A 
is  not  included  in  these  projections;  it  is  only  a  kiosk.  Alternative  B  is  not  included  because  it  uses 
existing  facilities  at  the  Fort  Atkinson  visitor  center.  The  most  optimistic  visitation  at  the  end  of  10  years 
projected  by  this  study  (appendix  B)  is  100.000  visitors  per  year.  That  number  is  used  for  alternatives 
D,  E,  and  F.  A  reduced  number  of  70,000  is  used  for  the  modest  free-standing  center  {alternative  C) 
because  it  would  not  serve  as  many  school  groups. 

From  the  total  annual  visitation,  calculations  are  made  to  arrive  at  an  instantaneous  number  at  the 
center  during  an  average  peak  day  hour.  Another  variable  with  some  alternatives  is  the  projected  length 
of  stay,  which  is  shorter  for  the  more  modest  facility  in  alternative  C.  This  number  is  used  to  calculate 
an  approximate  size  for  the  structure,  plus  or  minus  600  square  feet  (to  be  refined  during  actual  design 
and  layout),  and  to  project  parking  needs. 


Table  C-1  .  Visitation  during  Average  Peak  Day  Hour 


Alternative  0 

Alternatives  D,  E,  F 

Total  visitation 

70,000 

100.000 

Average  peak  month  (15%  of  total) 

10.500 

15,000 

Weekly  visitation  during  average  peak 
month  (25%  of  peak  month  visitation) 

2,625 

3,750 

Average  peak  day: 

Saturday  or  Sunday  during  average  peak 

month  (20%  of  weekly  visitation) 

525 

750 

Average  length  of  stay 

20  minutes 

30  minutes 

Visitation  during  average  peak  day  hour: 
(average  peak  day)  x  (20%)  x  (average 
length  of  stay) 

35 

75 
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Table  C-2.  Projected  Sizes  of  Facilities 


Alt.  C 

Alt.  D 

Alt.  E 

Alt.  F 

Visitation  during  average  peak  day 
hour  {from  previous  table) 

35  visitors 

75  visitors 

75  visitors 

75  visitors 

Visitor  area  -  restrooms,  lobby, 
exhibits,  auditorium,  etc.  =  24  sq 
ft/person 

840  sq  ft 

1 ,800  sq  ft 

2,700  sq  ft* 

3,600  sq  r* 

Administration  area  -  (50%  of  visitor 
area) 

420  sq  ft 

900  sq  ft 

1,350  sqft 

1 ,800  sq  ft 

TOTAL  AREA  OF  CENTER 

(approximate:  ±  600  square  feet) 

1,260  sq  ft 

2,700  sq  ft 

4,060  sq  ft 

5,400  sq  ft 

Vehicles:  visitors  at  center  (2 
people/car) 

18 

38 

38 

38 

Vehicles:  picnicking 

0 

10 

0 

10 

Vehicles:  staff 

1 

2 

2 

3 

TOTAL  VEHICLES 

19 

50 

40 

51 

Oversized  vehicles  (10%) 

r" 

5 

4 

5 

Spaces  for  visitor  with  disabilities  (as 
per  standards) 

1 

3 

2 

3 

Cars 

17 

42 

34 

43 

*   Increased  by  50%  because  unlike  other  NPS  areas,  building  would  be  the  only  attraction. 

"   Increased  by  100%  because  unlike  other  NPS  areas,  building  would  be  only  attraction  and  heavy 
use  by  schools,  community,  and  other  groups  would  be  expected. 

***  Factor  of  5%  used  because  fewer  school  buses  or  groups  would  be  expected. 
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APPENDIX  D:   ESTIMATES  FOR  STAFF,  OPERATING,  AND  RECURRING  COSTS 

_  The  staff  cost  for  each  alternative  includes  salaries  and  benefits  for  each  full-time-equivalent  (FTE) 
-s^  position.  The  number  of  positions  has  been  estimated  for  each  alternative  based  on  the  size  of  the 
-  "^  facility  and  the  expected  hours  and  seasons  of  staffing.  Operating  costs,  which  include  maintenance, 

utilities,  and  other  annual  costs,  have  been  estimated  to  be  approximately  the  same  as  staff  costs. 

Together,  the  staff  an  operating  costs  provide  an  annual  budget.  The  annual  budget  is  a  rough  estimate 

and  may  change  when  an  agreement  is  reached  with  an  operator. 

Recurring  costs  are  major  expenses  beyond  the  annual  budget  that  are  expected  to  occur  during  the 
period  of  life-cycle  cost  estimates,  which  is  20  years.  They  include  the  rehabilitation  of  interpretive 
exhibits  and  media. 


ALTERNATIVE  A 

Annual  Budget 

Staff  (0)  $     0 

Operations  &  maintenance  $     0 

TOTAL  ANNUAL  BUDGET  $      0 

Recurring  Costs 

Replace  waysides  $    3,000        Year  5 


ALTERNATIVE  B 

Annual  Budget 

Staff  (1/2  FTE)  $  15,000 

Operations  &  maintenance  $  15,000 

TOTAL  ANNUAL  BUDGET  $  30,000 

Recurring  Costs 

Replace  waysides  $     3,000        Year  5 

Produce  new  AV  $  150,000        Year  10 

Replace  exhibits  $135,000        Year  10 


ALTERNATIVE  C 

Annual  Budget 

Staff  (1-1/2  FTE)  $  45,000 

Operations  &  maintenance  $  45,000 

TOTAL  ANNUAL  BUDGET  $  90,000 
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Recurring  Costs 

Replace  waysides 
Produce  new  AV 


$     3,000 
$  150.000 


Years 
Year  10 


Replace  AV  equipment 
Replace  exhibits 


$     5.000 
$  22,500 


Year  5 
Year  10 


ALTERNATIVE  D 


Annual  Budget 

Statt  (2-1/2  FTE) 
Operations  &  maintenance 

TOTAL  ANNUAL  BUDGET 


$  75.000 
$  75.000 

$  150.000 


Recurring  Costs 
Replace  waysides 
Produce  new  AV 
Replace  AV  equipment 
Replace  exhibits 


$  3,000 
$  150,000 
$  5,000 
$    22,500 


Year  5 
Year  10 
Year  5 
Year  10 


ALTERNATIVE  E 


Annual  Budget 
Staff  (3  FTE) 
Operations  &  maintenance 

TOTAL  ANNUAL  BUDGET 


$    90,000 
$    90,000 

$  180,000 


Recurring  Costs 
Replace  waysides 
Produce  new  AV 
Replace  AV  equipment 
Replace  exhibits 


$      6,000 

Year  5 

$  150,000 

Year  10 

$     10,000 

Year  5 

$    90,000 

Year  10 

ALTERNATIVE  F 


Annual  Budget 
Staff  (4  FTE) 
Operations  &  maintenance 

TOTAL  ANNUAL  BUDGET 


$  120,000 
$  120,000 

$  240.000 


Recurring  Costs 

Replace  waysides 
Produce  new  AV 
Replace  AV  equipment 
Replace  Exhibits 


$  6,000 
$  150,000 
$  22,500 
$  180,000 


Year  5 
Year  10 
Year  5 
Year  10 
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APPENDIX  E:   DESIGN  GUIDELINES 


INTRODUCTION 

General  guidelines  are  presented  here,  with  some  possible  design  directions  noted.  These  guidelines 
should  be  used  to  establish  visual  quality,  not  only  in  this  tacility  but  in  other  national  trails  system 
facilities,  and  as  aids  to  decision  making  rather  than  formulas. 

The  design  team  should  keep  in  mind  that  they  are  designing  a  human  experience.  The  trail  center 
should  have  a  site  design  and  architecture  that  contributes  to  the  visitor's  learning  and  understanding 
process.  Good  site  design  and  architecture  provide  a  special  human  setting  in  which  the  values  of  th 
e  resource  and  the  interpretive  program  are  clarified  and  reinforced.  The  design  should  capture  the  spirit 
of  the  resource  or  interpretive  program  (western  movement/expansion,  new  adventure,  excitement). 

The  identity  of  the  national  trails  system  can  be  enhanced  by  instituting  a  consistent  theme  or  design 
philosophy  throughout  the  various  areas  of  the  system.  A  dominant  architectural  characteristic  or 
unifying  design  element  could  be  developed  for  all  of  the  various  trail  center  locations,  thereby 
establishing  an  identifiable  link. 


ARCHITECTURAL  ELEMENTS 

Historical  Perspective 

There  are  few  historic  architectural  themes  to  draw  upon  for  this  project  due  to  the  lack  of  development 
within  the  immediate  area  during  the  historic  period  that  this  facility  will  interpret.  Later,  as  migrant 
populations  moved  west,  the  development  of  the  Nebraska  City  or  north  Omaha  area  occurred  and 
excellent  examples  of  local  architecture  were  built.  Consideration  should  be  given  to  not  duplicating  a 
structure  of  that  time  period,  which  may  confuse  the  visitor  as  to  its  authenticity  and  diminish  the 
importance  of  the  original  structures  of  the  area. 

Assessment  of  Structures 

There  Is  a  wide  variety  of  architectural  styles  in  the  Nebraska  City  or  north  Omaha  area.  Due  to  the 
city's  importance  in  the  transportation  of  goods  west  by  river,  train,  and  now  by  interstate  highway,  many 
influences  from  other  areas  of  the  country  merged  in  Nebraska  City.  No  one  dominant  style  of 
architecture  is  associated  with  the  area. 


Architectural  Guidelines 

Climate  Factors.  (For  Nebraska  City  area  only,  because  that  is  the  only  location  proposed  for  major 
structures.)  Sites  under  consideration  are  at  approximately  40"  40"  north  latitude  /  95°  40'  west 
longitude.  Elevation  of  the  general  area  is  about  978  feet  to  1,048  feet  above  sea  level.  This  region  is 
known  as  the  Midwest  and  holds  great  potential  for  passive  design.  Average  winter  temperature  is  about 
28°  F,  and  the  wind  chill  factor  is  significant.  The  average  summer  temperature  is  about  77°  F,  with  high 
humidity  levels  to  create  significant  cooling  loads.  This  primarily  cool  climate  is  especially  suited  to  th 
e  use  of  solar  energy,  receiving  50  to  70  percent  of  the  total  possible  hours  of  sunshine  per  year.  Wi 
th  proper  solar  use,  a  thermally  efficient  building  can  greatly  reduce  dependence  on  mechanical  heating 
systems.  Snow  depth  varies  widely  throughout  the  region,  with  mean  annual  snowfall  ranging  from  1 
2  inches  to  over  60  inches,  depending  on  the  exact  location  and  microclimate.  Rain  is  also  plentiful,  and 
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humidity  levels  are  generally  high.  In  addition,  wind  is  a  very  important  factor  in  the  region,  significantly 
decreasing  comfort  during  the  winter,  but  increasing  comfort  in  the  summer. 

Prevailing  wind  (winter):   From  the  north  and  northwest  ^^=^ 

Prevailing  wind  (summer):   From  the  south  and  southeast 

Normal  annual  total  precipitation:  28  inches  to  32  inches  ^ 

Highest  rain  month:  June  ^^^^^ 

Mean  annual  snowfall:  8  inches  to  26  inches 

Highest  snowfall  month:   February 

Building  Recommendations.  The  following  guidelines  should  be  used  for  the  building.  _ 

Keep  facility  compact. 

Use  earth  berms  for  their  insulating  value. 

Site  the  building  into  the  earth  to  reduce  exterior  wall  surfaces. 

Reduce  window  areas  on  the  east  and  west  and  avoid  on  the  north. 

Use  operable  insulated  shutters  and  triple-glazed  windows. 

Use  several  rows  of  coniferous  trees  as  windbreaks. 

Use  airlocks  and  vestibules  to  keep  wind  from  entering  the  building. 

Site  the  building  to  take  advantage  of  the  winter  sun. 

Orient  interior  spaces  to  receive  sunlight. 

Use  extensive  windows  for  direct  solar  gain. 

Consider  passive  solar  systems  for  maximum  heating. 

Maximize  thermal  efficiency  with  insulation,  caulking,  and  weatherstripping.  Make  insulation 

continuous  around  corners. 
Use  operable  insulated  shutters  or  other  devices  for  windows  where  the  greatest  heat  gain 

occurs. 
Plant  deciduous  trees  for  shade. 
Use  overhangs  with  operable  louvers  or  other  devices  to  shade  windows  from  the  summer  sun 

and  provide  ventilation. 

Site  Considerations 

Orientation.  Design  consideration  should  be  given  to  the  orientation  of  the  building,  to  take  advantage 
of  the  passive  solar  heating  possibilities.  Orientation  of  the  building  could  also  play  an  important  role 
in  the  interpretation  of  the  Lewis  and  Clark  expedition.  When  creating  an  axis  for  the  building, 
consideration  should  also  be  given  to  its  relationship  to  the  Missouri  River. 

Where  possible,  views  should  take  advantage  of  the  river,  historic  trail  sites,  and  other  points  of  interest. 
Views  of  the  facility  from  a  distance  are  important  also  to  draw  visitors. 

Energy  Conservation.  Energy  conservation  should  be  incorporated  into  the  design  of  this  facility. 
Renewable  sources  of  energy  and  new  developments  in  energy-efficient  technology,  including  recycling 
of  materials  and  waste,  should  be  used  where  appropriate  and  cost-effective. 

Accessibility  by  the  Disabled.  All  facilities  should  be  designed  to  meet  the  current  Uniform  Federal 
Accessibility  Standards  (UFAS)  FED  STD  795,  April  1988. 

Maintenance.  Landscape  concept  for  the  site  should  stress  low-maintenance  plant  materials. 
Depending  on  the  site  location,  a  more  natural  prairie  concept  may  be  appropriate.  Building  materials 
should  be  selected  for  their  low-maintenance  but  functional  and  aesthetic  properties. 
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Building  Design 

Form.  Building  forms  can  either  blend  with  or  be  in  contrast  to  the  site,  attracting  attention  -  depending 
on  the  desired  effect.  Depending  on  the  site  location  and  the  desire  to  attract  visitors  from  the  highway, 
a  unique  design  solution  for  this  facility  may  be  advantageous.  Design  consideration  should  be  given 
to  creating  a  building  form  or  shape  that  could  be  adapted  to  other  (smaller)  facilities  connected  along 
the  trail  system.  An  architectural  theme  should  be  developed.  The  roof  is  one  of  the  primary  elements 
of  a  building  that  most  immediately  and  forcefully  establishes  the  theme  of  a  structure. 

The  building  form  could  also  reflect  some  of  the  regional  architecture.  However,  in  this  case  there  is  not 
one  certain  style  of  architecture  that  is  dominate  for  this  region. 

IVtass.  Depending  on  the  required  square  footage  for  the  facility,  the  mass  of  the  building  should  be 
broken  up  to  reduce  its  appearance.  Offsetting,  staggering,  or  bending  a  building  in  plan  and  roof  for 
m  can  break  up  the  apparent  bulk  of  a  large  building  and  give  the  building  a  sense  that  it  was  created 
out  of  a  variety  of  smaller  masses.  This  will  also  add  interest  and  creativity  to  the  building  design. 

Scale.  The  size  relationship  between  the  structure  and  a  human  should  be  considered.  The  visitor 
should  not  be  overpowered  or  dwarfed  by  the  structure  as  he  approaches.  There  are  ways  of  reducing 
this  effect,  such  as  stepping  building  elements  or  reducing  vertical  wall  heights  with  berms. 

Rhythm.  Rhythm  is  created  by  repeating  design  elements,  or  by  the  pattern  of  solids  (wall  surface 
areas)  and  voids  (window  and  door  openings)  in  the  facade  of  the  building.  Rhythm  can  give  the 
building  design  a  sense  of  order  and  organization.  Windows  should  be  appropriate  for  their  interior 
function,  e.g.,  large  windows  would  be  appropriate  if  the  visitor  was  viewing  outdoor  points  of  interest. 

Symbolism.  Design  consideration  should  be  given  to  the  possibility  of  using  a  building  form  or  shape 
that  could  symbolize  the  westward  movement/expansion  of  this  country  and  establish  a  unifying 
architectural  theme  for  the  national  trails  system.  For  example,  an  arch  form  has  been  used  to 
symbolize  westward  expansion,  most  notably  at  Jefferson  National  Expansion  Memorial.  Perhaps  th 
e  arch  form  could  be  reflected  into  a  building  form  or  shape  that  could  be  used  at  other  locations  to  help 
unify  the  national  trails  system  facilities  (buildings,  information  kiosks,  picnic  shelters,  etc.) 

Character.  The  feelings  the  building  evokes  can  be  formal  or  informal.  For  this  facility,  an  informal 
character  is  more  appropriate.  This  could  be  achieved  by  developing  a  less  rigid,  more  free-flowing 
design  concept. 

Building  Entrance.  The  building  entrance  sets  the  stage  for  what  the  visitor  experiences,  both  inside 
the  building  and  upon  leaving  the  building.  Consideration  should  be  given  to  enhancing  that  experience. 
Functional  and  convenience  equipment  such  as  telephones,  vending  machines,  etc.,  should  be 
integrated  into  the  design,  receding  into  alcoves  so  as  not  to  distract  from  the  overall  character  of  th 
e  entrance.  The  building  entrance  should  provide  the  visitor  and  the  building  interior  with  weather 
protection  from  snow,  rain,  and  wind. 


Building  Materials 

Durability.  Building  materials,  both  exterior  and  interior,  should  be  selected  for  their  durability, 
resistance  to  vandalism,  and  low  maintenance,  without  sacrificing  visual  and  humanist  qualities.  All 
glazing  used  should  be  an  insulating  type. 

Colors.  Colors  should  be  selected  for  their  appropriateness  to  the  site  and  surroundings. 
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Textures.  A  variety  or  contrast  of  textures  could  enhance  the  building  design. 

Signing.  A  sign  program  and  sign  standards  should  be  developed  to  have  consistency  throughout  t 
he  national  trails  system  and  its  facilities.  Visual  quality  should  be  stressed. 

Lighting.  Exterior  lighting  will  be  needed  for  occasional  evening  activities  and  security.  Site  lighting 
fixtures  should  be  compatible  with  other  site  furnishing  and  development. 

Investigation  into  maximum  use  of  daylighting  without  impacting  HVAC  operation  costs  should  be 
considered  for  interior  lighting  of  this  facility.  This  would  reduce  the  energy  operations  costs  for  the 
facility. 


SITE  DEVELOPMENT 

Access 

The  point  of  arrival  should  welcome  visitors  and  make  them  aware  they  are  visiting  a  special  place,  and 
the  themes  of  building  and  site  design  should  be  introduced.  The  entrance  road  should  capture  essential 
elements  of  "parkway  character,"  with  special  visual  qualities,  gentle  curves,  and  a  slow  driving  speed. 
Consideration  should  be  given  to  the  sequence  of  views,  culminating  with  views  of  the  trail  center. 


Parking 

Parking  is  a  necessary  site  development  and  should  be  near  the  center  but  should  not  be  in  primary 
views  from  the  access  road,  the  building,  or  prime  visitor  areas.  Parking  lanes  should  be  oriented  wit 
h  the  flow  of  pedestrian  traffic  toward  the  trail  center  and  should  have  at  least  a  minimal  curvature  to 
reduce  the  visual  impact  of  parking  to  visitors.  Parking  should  fit  with  the  topography  and  use  existing 
vegetation  where  possible.  The  parking  areas  should  be  broken  with  planting  bays  and  shade. 


Circulation  and  Wailts 

Pedestrian  routes  should  minimize  conflicts  with  vehicles,  provide  direct  access,  and  provide  pleasant 
experiences.  Surfaces  should  complement  other  landscape  and  architectural  elements  and  be 
accessible  to  visitors  with  disabilities.  Steps  should  be  avoided,  and  ramps  should  meet  UFAS 
guidelines.  Benches  and  shade  should  be  provided  along  longer  routes. 


Site  Furnishings 

Site  furnishings  such  as  benches,  planters,  trash  receptacles,  picnic  tables,  etc.  will  be  needed.  They 
should  reflect  the  architectural  theme  established  for  the  development  and  be  used  consistently 
throughout  the  area.  They  should  be  easy  to  maintain  and  vandal  resistant. 


Fences,  IHandrails,  and  Walls 
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These  may  be  needed  for  screening,  directing  visitors,  or  for  grade  changes.  Their  design  should 
complement  other  landscape  and  architectural  elements  and  be  used  consistently  throughout  the 
development. 


Signs 

There  will  be  a  need  for  entrance  signs,  directional  signs,  and  traffic  control  signs.  Site  design  should 
make  access  and  circulation  as  clear  as  possible  to  visitors  to  minimize  the  need  for  directional  signs. 
Signs  should  be  planned  comprehensively  so  that  they  are  consistent  throughout  the  area,  as  well  as 
with  the  national  trails  system. 


Plant  Materials 

Plant  materials  should  be  used  to  reinforce  the  design  concepts  and  provide  visitor  enjoyment.  Native 
plant  materials  should  be  given  strong  consideration  because  of  their  interpretive  potential  and  their 
relatively  low  maintenance  demands.  Some  ornamental  trees,  shrubs,  or  flowers  close  to  the  building 
may  be  appropriate  accents. 


Grading  and  Drainage 

Grading  and  drainage  should  blend  with  existing  topography.  Roads  and  parking  should  be  designed 
with  surface  drainage  to  the  degree  possible,  minimizing  subsurface  drainage  structures.  If  stormwater 
must  be  collected,  it  should  be  dispersed  on  site. 


Special  Landscape  Features 

There  is  a  special  opportunity  in  this  development  to  create  a  unique  and  maybe  even  symbolic  design 
theme  throughout  the  area.  For  example,  perhaps  the  axis  of  the  building  or  other  symbolic  design 
would  be  accentuated  in  layout  of  walks  and  parking,  paving  patterns,  or  in  large-scale  landscape  art. 
Important  focal  points  or  public  areas  may  be  enhanced  by  specially  commissioned  sculpture  or 
fountains.  Special  features  should  be  unified  with  the  design  theme. 
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APPENDIX  F:   WATER  AND  WASTEWATER  ANALYSIS 

For  site  alternatives  C  and  E/F,  municipal  water  is  available  about  V&  mile  from  the  site,  and  municipal 
sewer  is  available  about  1  mile  from  the  site.  Because  of  these  distances,  this  analysis  was  undertaken 
to  determine  if  an  on-site  water  well  and  on-site  sewage  disposal  would  be  more  economical.  Utility 
sizes  were  determined  from  projected  levels  of  visitation  (see  appendix  C).  Figures  are  net  (without 
contingency  or  project  supervision  costs). 

Water  Option  A:  Connect  to  Municipal  Water  System 

Site  C  Site  E/F 


Waterline,  6"  PVC                                                    850  LF        $23,800  1,450  LF   $  40,600            _ 

Booster  pump  and  hydropneumatic  tank                                   7,500  7,500            ^ 

Pumping  station  -  booster  pump,  transformer,  etc.                  20,000  20.000 

Total  Option  A                                                                $51,300  $68,100 

Water  Option  B:  On-site  Well 

Well  -  6"                                                   -                400  LF      $  20,000  400  LF   $  20,000 

Pumphouse,  all  equipment                                                      70,000  70,000 

Reservoir,  18,000  gal.  (for  fire  suppression)                            35,000  35.000 

Total  Option  B                                                             $125,000  $125,000 

Water  Recommendation:    Based  on  the  information  above,  it  is  recommended  to  connect  to  the 
municipal  water  system  for  both  alternative  sites  C  and  E/F. 


Wastewater  Option  A:  Connect  to  Municipal  Wastewater  System 

SiteC 

Site  E/F 

Gravity  sewer  pipe,  6"  PVC 
Lift  station 
Force  main,  2" 
Manholes 

4,100  LF    $102,500 

15,000 

500  LF          11,000 

2            4.000 

4,700  LF$  117,500 

15,000 

500  LF       11,000 

2         4.000 

Total  Option  A 

$  132.500 

$  147,500 

Wastewater  Option  B:  On-site  Disposal 

SiteC 

Site  E/F 

Septic  tank,  5,000  gal. 
Dosing  chamber 
Leach  field  trench 
Gravity  sewer  pipe,  6"  PVC 

$   15,000 

7,500 

2,115  LF          54,990 

350  LF            8.750 

$     15,000 

7,500 

3,383  LF       88,000 

70  LF         1.750 

Total  Option  B  $86,240  $112,250 


Wastewater  Recommendation:  Based  on  the  information  above,  it  is  recommended  to  develop  a 
leach  field  for  on-site  disposal  for  both  alternative  sites  C  and  E/F,  unless  specific  on-site  soils  tests 
indicate  unforseen  problems. 

Alternative  C  has  steep  terrain  and  general  soils  information  indicates  it  is  not  suitable  for  septic  leach 
fields.  If  this  site  is  selected,  site-specific  soil  tests  should  be  conducted  to  determine  the  best  method 
of  wastewater  disposal. 
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APPENDIX  G:  ALTERNATIVE  ACCESS  ROUTES  CONSIDERED  FOR  ALTERNATIVES  E  AND  F 


The  site  on  the  south  side  of  Route  2,  the  site  for  alternatives  E  and  F,  is  highly  visible  from  Route  2. 
However,  this  new  four-lane  divided  expressway  has  access  limited  to  designated  intersections. 
Although  two  of  these  intersections  are  near  the  proposed  location  for  the  trail  center,  neither  is  ideally 
located  for  an  entrance  road  to  the  trail  center.  Also,  the  existing  steep  terrain  makes  the  development 
of  a  new  entrance  road  for  the  proposed  trail  center  somewhat  difficult.  Four  different  access  routes  for 
an  entrance  road  were  developed  by  the  Nebraska  Department  of  Roads;  two  of  them  have  been 
adapted  and  used  in  alternatives  E  and  F. 

The  two  nearby  designated  intersections  were  planned  and  constructed  before  the  idea  of  a  trail  center 
on  the  top  of  the  hill  was  proposed.  The  nearer  intersection  is  immediately  below  the  site,  just  west  of 
the  new  bridge.  There  is  a  median  cut  to  serve  the  road  to  the  north  into  Nebraska  City,  which  was 
constructed  with  the  new  Route  2  expressway.  Developing  a  new  entrance  road  for  the  center  directly 
opposite  of  this  intersection  would  head  straight  toward  a  steep,  benched  road  cut  some  30  feet  high. 
The  other  intersection  is  0.6  mile  west  of  the  first  intersection.  It  also  has  a  median  cut  with  county 
roads  leading  north  and  south.  The  county  roads  to  the  south  lead  an  additional  0.7  mile  to  the  back 
of  the  proposed  site. 

Development  of  another  designated  intersection  somewhere  between  these  two  was  briefly  examined. 
The  distance  of  0.6  mile  between  the  intersections  is  close  to  the  minimum  desired  by  the  Nebraska 
Department  of  Roads.  Even  if  some  type  of  exception  were  sought,  the  deep,  wooded  ravines  and  high 
knolls  would  require  road  construction  nearly  as  lengthy  as  the  route  around  the  back  of  the  site  by 
existing  county  roads.  Because  another  intersection  would  be  unsafe,  a  new  route  would  be  expensive, 
and  the  drive  for  visitors  would  still  be  lengthy,  there  would  be  no  advantage  to  developing  a  new 
intersection. 

The  four  entrance  route  alternatives  are  illustrated  on  the  Alternatives  E  &  F:  Site  Access  map.  Site 
access  alternative  1  uses  the  intersection  0.6  mile  west  of  the  bridge  and  follows  existing  county  roads 
to  the  back  of  the  proposed  site.  This  site  access  alternative  is  used  with  site  access  alternative  F,  the 
traditional  center.  Site  access  alternative  2  uses  the  existing  intersection  immediately  west  of  the  hill. 
Site  access  alternative  3  uses  the  same  intersection  but  proposes  a  meandering  road  to  the  top  of  the 
hill.  Site  access  alternative  4,  used  with  alternative  E  for  a  compact  center,  proposes  moving  the  nearby 
designated  intersection  145  feet  farther  west  -  where  ihe  terrain  to  the  south  is  less  steep  -  with  a 
meandering  road  similar  to  alternative  3.  As  site  design  ior  entrance  road/access  alternatives  1  and  4 
was  developed  and  refined,  the  alignments  were  adjusted  to  minimize  cuts  into  the  terrain  and  clearing 
of  woodland  and  to  provide  an  easy  and  enjoyable  drive  for  visitors. 

Site  access  alternatives  2  and  3  could  also  be  adapted  into  the  site  plan,  but  they  were  considered  less 
desirable  than  alternatives  1  and  4  because  of  extensive  scarring  of  the  hillside.  Two  different  structures 
and  site  plans  were  developed  for  this  site,  and  it  would  be  possible  to  apply  some  of  the  other 
alternative  structures  to  this  site  (see  table  7  in  the  "Alternatives"  section).  Similarly,  it  would  be  possible 
to  use  any  one  of  these  access  routes  with  various  site  plans  and  structures,  although  a  site-specific 
environmental  assessment  of  a  combination  not  included  in  this  document  would  be  required. 

The  following  discussion  of  advantages,  disadvantages,  and  cost  estimates  was  developed  by  the 
Nebraska  Department  of  Roads. 
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LEWIS  AND  CLARK  TRAIL  CENTER  ACCESS 
BY  NEBRASKA  DEPARTMENT  OF  ROADS 


ALTERNATIVE  1 

Description:       Access  to  site  from  county  road  approximately  0.6  mile  to  the  west  of  the  bridge. 

Length:  0.34  mi.  of  new  access  road  construction 

0.7  mi.  of  county  road  from  Route  2  to  access  road  (possible  improvements) 

Advantages:  ^ 

(1)  low  cost  of  access  road  construction 

(2)  requires  no  alterations  to  existing  Route  2 

(3)  no  scarring  of  the  hillside  near  the  developed  site  (for  access  road  construction) 

(4)  removes  fewest  trees  (potential  tree  removal  would  primarily  affect  the  fence  line  type) 

(5)  once  on  the  access  road  itself,  the  horizontal  and  vertical  alignment  is  the  best  of  the 
four  alternatives 


Disadvantages: 

(1) 
(2) 
(3) 
(4) 

(5) 
(6) 


more  length  required  to  get  from  Route  2  to  the  site 

access  to  the  site  is  somewhat  indirect 

additional  signing  would  be  needed 

poor  overall  alignment  due  to  two  90-degree  turns  and  an  approximate  grade  of  10% 

on  the  county  road 

requires  exposure  to  two  county  road  intersections 

probable  additional  expense  in  upgrading  and  hard-surfacing  the  county  road  (24' 

asphalt  surfacing  with  minimal  grading  for  0.7  mi.  was  estimated) 


Estimated  Cost: 

access  road  construction  (0.34  mile)  =  $  161,600 

improvements  to  co.  rd.  (0.70  mile)  =  $  139,400 

TOTAL  =  $301,000 


ALTERNATIVE  2 

Description:  direct  connection  from  Route  2  using  the  existing  median  break 

Length:  0.14  mi.  of  access  road  construction 

Advantages: 

(1)  short  length 

(2)  adequate  horizontal  alignment 

(3)  lower  cost  of  access  road  construction  than  alternatives  3  and  4  at  this  location 

(4)  removes  fewer  trees  than  alternatives  3  and  4 

(5)  direct  access  to  the  site 
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>,. 


Disadvantages: 

(1)  severe  scarring  of  the  hillside  near  the  developed  site  (for  access  road  construction) 

(2)  requires  some  modification  on  Route  2  (intersection  alterations) 

(3)  poorest  vertical  alignment  of  alternatives  2,  3,  and  4 

(4)  provides  very  little  level  roadway  at  the  base  of  a  10%  grade  for  stopping  opportunity 
at  the  intersection 

(5)  additional  cost  of  concrete  construction  to  support  the  10%  grade 


Estimated  Cost: 

access  road  construction  (0.14  mile)  =  $  210,800 


ALTERNATIVE  3 


meandering  alignment  from  the  existing  median  break  on  Route  2  to  the  site 
0.22  mi.  of  new  access  road  construction 


scars  less  of  the  hillside  near  the  site  than  alternative  2  (less  cut  for  access  road 

construction) 

grade  near  the  intersection  would  be  much  improved  over  alternative  2  for  stopping 

opportunity 

direct  access  to  the  site 


Description: 

Length: 

Advantages: 
(1) 

(2) 

(3) 

Disadvantages: 

(1)  requires  some  modification  on  Route  2  (intersection  alterations) 

(2)  sharp  horizontal  curve  (near  the  top  of  the  hill)  requires  pavement  widening  to  negotiate 
the  turn 

(3)  additional  cost  of  concrete  construction  to  support  the  10%  grade 

(4)  removes  more  trees  than  alternative  2 

(5)  horizontal  alignment  at  the  intersection  is  somewhat  undesirable  (tight  curve  is  needed 
to  swing  the  access  road  away  from  the  hillside) 

Estimated  Cost 

access  road  construction  (0.22  mile)  =  $  284,900 


ALTERNATIVE  4 


Description: 
Length: 


Advantages: 

(1) 
(2) 


(3) 


shifted  the  Route  2  intersection  145  feet  to  the  west  /  meandering  access  road 
alignment  similar  to  alternative  3 

0.22  mi.  of  new  access  road  construction 

0.15  mi.  of  reconstruction  of  Nebraska  City  connector  road 


minimizes  the  scarring  of  the  hillside  near  the  site  (due  to  access  road  construction) 

horizontal  alignment  of  the  access  road  near  its  junction  with  Route  2  is  improved  over 

alternative  3 

grade  near  the  intersection  is  much  improved  over  alternatives  2  and  3  for  stopping 

opportunity 
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Disadvantages: 

(1)  much  higher  cost  due  to  the  necessary  reconstruction  of  the  Nebraska  City  connector 
road 

(2)  requires  the  taking  of  private  property  for  the  relocation  of  the  Nebraska  City  connector 
road 

(3)  the  excessive  filling  required  to  rebuild  the  Nebraska  City  connector  road  will  require 
some  modification  of  an  existing  drainage;  there  may  be  some  hidden  problems  here 

(4)  possible  wetlands  involved  due  to  (3)  above* 

(5)  10-degree  skew  on  the  Route  2  intersection 

(6)  requires  major  modification  of  the  intersection  with  Route  2 

(7)  removes  more  trees  than  any  of  the  other  alternatives 

(8)  sharp  horizontal  curve  (near  the  top  of  the  hill)  requires  pavement  widening  to  negotiate 
the  turn 

(9)  additional  cost  of  concrete  construction  to  support  the  1 0%  grade 


Estimated  Cost: 

access  road  construction  (0.22  mile)  =  $  194,240 

reconstruction  of  city  connector  road  (0.15  mile)      =  $  225,360 

TOTAL  $419,600 

*NPS  footnote:  Because  of  this  concern,  the  National  Park  Service  made  a  field  check  and  found  no 
wetlands. 
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APPENDIX  H:   LAND  COST  ESTIMATES 

ALTERNATIVE  A 

Cooperative  agreement,  no  cost 

ALTERNATIVE  B 

Cooperative  agreement,  no  cost 

ALTERNATIVE  C 

East  tract  (highiway  right-of-way)  -  seek  donation 

partial  tract  (0.9  acre)  $        0 

West  tract,  partial  tract  (3.7  acres)  $  8,000 

Total  Estimated  Land  Costs  $  8,000 

ALTERNATIVE  D 

Seek  donation,  no  cost 

ALTERNATIVE  E 

West  tract,  partial  tract  (19.3  acres)  $  28,500 

EAst  tract,  partial  tract  (14.6  acres)  $  13,000 

Total  Estimated  Land  Costs  $  41 ,500 

ALTERNATIVE  F 

West  tract,  partial  tract  (28.3  acres)  $  40,200 

East  tract  B,  partial  tract  (20.9  acres)  $  1 7,800 

Pedestrian  easement  over  railroad  spur  $    1,000* 

Total  Estimated  Land  Costs  $  59,000 

*  May  not  be  necessary  if  ralroad  spur  is  abandoned. 

Source:  Land  value  estimates  prepared  by  the  NFS  f^idwest  Regional  Office,  Land  Resources  Division, 
2/28/90  and  11/8/90. 
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APPENDIX  I:   INITIAL  COSTS,  DETAILED  ESTIMATES 


ALTERNATIVE  A  -  KIOSK 


ITEM 


Site  Work 

Kiosk  for  waysides 
Site  work  for  kiosk 

Total  Development  Costs 

Interpretation  (NPS  Harpers  Ferry  Center) 

Wayside  exhibits  (NPS,  Harpers  Ferry  Center) 
Total  Interpretation  Costs 

Total  Land  Costs 


ESTIMATED 
QUANTITY  &  UNIT 

GROSS* 
TOTAL 

1  EA 
1  LS 

$   23,881 

8,000 

$31,881 

=> 

$ 

31,881 

SEA 

$  18,000 
$  18,000 

=> 

$ 

18,000 

0 

=> 

i. 

0 

TOTAL  INITIAL  COST 


$  49,881 


ALTERNATIVE  B  -  SUPPLEMENT  EXISTING  FACILITY 


ITEM 

ESTIMATED 
QUANTITY  &  UNIT 

GROSS* 
TOTAL 

Site  Work 

Kiosk  for  waysides 
Site  work  for  kiosk 

Total  Developnnent  Costs 

1  EA 

1  LS 

$   23,881 

10,480 

$  34,361 

^  $   34,361 

Interpretation  (NPS  Harpers  Ferry  Center) 

Wayside  exhibits 
Audiovisual  production 
Exhibits 

Total  Interpretation  Costs 

3  EA 
600  SF 

$    18.000 
150,000 
135,000 

$  303,000 

^  $  303,000 

Total  Land  Costs 

0 

=>  $             0 

TOTAL  INITIAL  COST 


$   337,361 


Note:  Class  C  estimate  is  valid  for  FY  91  construction. 


*  Gross  total  includes  contingency  and  project  supervision. 
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ALTERNATIVE  C  -  FREE-STANDING  CENTER 


ITEM 

ESTIMATED 

GROSS* 

QUANTITY  &  UNIT 

TOTAL 

Buildinq 

Free-standing  center 

1,800  SF 

$471,600    =^$   471.600 

Site  Work 

Entry  plaza 

400  SF 

13,100 

Concrete  walks 

234  SY 

15,327 

Asphalt  road  and  parking 

2,387  SY 

87,555 

Entrance  sign 

1  EA 

32.750 

Interstate  signs 

2  EA 

1.048 

Hydroseeding 

1  AC 

9.170 

Landscaping 

1  LS 

65,500 

Subtotal,  Site  Work 

, 

$  224,450  =>  $   224,450 

Utilities 

Underground  gas 

550  LF 

$   18,012 

Waterline  6"  PVC 

550  LF 

20,174 

Underground  electric 

750  LF 

14.738 

Transformer  &  pad 

1  EA 

1.572 

Underground  telephone 

750  LF 

9.825 

Gravity  sewer  6"  PVC 

350  LF 

1 1 .463 

Septic  tank,  500  gallons 

1  EA 

19.650 

Dosing  channber 

1  EA 

9,825 

Leach  field  trench 

2.115  LF 

72.037 

Booster  pump  &  hydropneumatic  tank 

1  EA 

9,825 

Pumping  station 

1  EA 

26.200 

Fire  hydrant 

1  EA 

3,930 

Subtotal,  Utilities 

$217,250    =>$  217,250 

Total  Development  Costs  =>  $  913,300 

interpretation  (NFS  Harpers  Ferry  Center) 

Wayside  exhibits  3  EA             $   18,000 

Audiovisual  production  150,000 

Audiovisual  equipment  5,000 

Exhibits  100  SF                 22,500 

Total  Interpretation  Costs  $  195.500  =>  $  195.500 

Total  Land  Costs  $8,000   =»  $     8,000 

TOTAL  INITIAL  COST  $  1 ,1 1 6,800 

Note:  Class  C  estimate  is  valid  for  FY  91  construction. 
*  Gross  total  includes  contingency  and  project  supervision. 
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ALTERNATIVE  D  -  REST-AREA-TYPE  CENTER 


ITEM 

Building 

Rest-area-type  center 

Site  Work 

Entry  plaza 
Concrete  walks 
Wood  deck 

Asphalt  road  and  parking 
Entrance  sign 
Interstate  signs 
Directional  signs 
Picnic  sites 
Outdoor  sculpture 
Exterior  lighting 
Hydroseeding  grass 
Landscaping 

Subtotal.  Site  Work 

Utilities 

Underground  gas 
Underground  electric 
Transformer  &  pad 
Gravity  sewer 
Manholes 
Waterline  6"  PVC 
Fire  hydrants 
Underground  telephone 
Subtotal,  Utilities 

Total  Development  Costs 

Interpretation  (NPS  Harpers  Ferry  Center) 

Wayside  exhibits 
Audiovisual  production 
Audiovisual  equipment 
Exhibits 

Total  Interpretation  Costs 

Total  Land  Costs  (donation  of  park) 


TOTAL  INITIAL  COST 

Note:  Class  C  estimate  is  valid  for  FY  91  construction. 
*  Gross  total  includes  contingency  and  project  supervision. 


ESTirWIATED 

GROSS* 

— : 

QUANTITY  &  UNIT 

TOTAL 

2.200  SF 

$  576,400 

=>  $  576,400 

400  SF 

13,100 

400  SY 

26,200 

800  SF 

17.030 

7.099  SY 

204,593 

1  EA 

32,750 

2  EA 

1.048 

5  EA 

983 

10  EA 

13.100 

1  LS 

39.300 

1  LS 

13.100 

3  AC 

27.510 

1  LS 

93,010 

$  1.158.124 

->$  1.158,124 

1.150  LF 

$  37.663 

1.150  LF 

22.598 

1  EA 

1.572 

1,150  LF 

37.663 

2  EA 

5,240 

1.150  LF 

42,182 

2  EA 

7.860 

1,150  LF 

15,065 

$  169.843 

=^$     169,843 
=>$  1.327,967 

3  EA 

$    18,000 

150,000 

5,000 

100  SF 

22,500 

$  195,500 

^  $    195,500 

0 

^$             0 
$   1.523.467 
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ALTERNATIVE  E  -  COMPACT  CENTER 


ITEM 


ESTIMATED  GROSS* 

QUANTITY  &  UNIT  TOTAL 


Buildinq 

Compact  center 

3.500  SF 

$917,000        =>$  917.000 

Site  Work 

Entry  plaza 

600  SF 

19.650 

Concrete  walks 

467  SY 

30.589 

Wood  deck 

1.000  SF 

21.288 

Kiosk  shelter 

1  LS 

23,881 

Asphalt  walk 

156  SY 

4,087 

Cmshed  gravel  walk 

445  SY 

6.995 

Asphalt  road  (base  &  preparation) 

6.056  SY 

198.334 

Asphalt  parking  (base  and  preparation) 

2,333  SY 

67.237 

Entrance  sign 

1  EA 

32.750 

Interstate  signs 

2  EA 

1.048 

Outdoor  sculpture 

1  LS 

39.300 

Exterior  lighting 

1  LS 

19,650 

Hydroseeding  grass/mix 

10.5  AC 

96,285 

Landscaping 

1  LS 

128,380 

Subtotal,  Site  Work 

$  1 ,606,474     =>  $  1 ,606.474 

Utilities 


Underground  gas 

1 .450  LF 

$  47.488 

Underground  electric  (3  phase) 

1,000  LF 

19.650 

Transformer  &  pad 

1  EA 

1.572 

Gravity  sewer  6"  PVC 

70  LF 

2.293 

Septic  tank.  5.000  gallons 

1  EA 

19.650 

Dosing  chamber 

1  EA 

9,825 

Leach  field  trench 

3,383  LF 

115.225 

Waterline  6"  PVC 

1,450  LF 

53.186 

Booster  pump  and  hydrological  tank 

1  LS 

9,825 

Pumping  station 

1  LS 

26,200 

Fire  hydrants 

2  EA 

7,860 

Underground  telephone 

1.600  LF 

20,960 

Subtotal.  Utilities 

$  333.734 

=>$     333,734 

Total  Development  Costs 

=^$  1,940,208 
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Interpretation  (NPS  Harpers  Ferry  Center) 

Wayside  exhibits 
Audiovisual  production 
Audiovisual  equipment 
Exhibits 

Total  Interpretation  Costs 

Total  Land  Costs 


TOTAL  INITIAL  COST 


6  EA 


400  SF 


$   36,000 

'~~ 

150,000 

10,000 

'     — 

90,000 

$  286.000 

^  $  286,000 

$41,500 

=>$   41,500 

$   2.267,708 

Note:  Class  C  estimate  is  valid  for  FY  91  construction. 
*  Gross  total  includes  contingency  and  project  supervision. 
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ALTERNATIVE  F  -  TRADITIONAL  CENTER 


ITEM 

ESTIMATED 

GROSS* 

QUANTITY  &  UNIT 

TOTAL 

Buiidina 

Visitor  center 

5,952  SF 

$  1 ,559,424 

=>$  1,559,424 

Site  Work 

Entry  plaza 

900  SF 

29,475 

Concrete  walks 

467  SY 

30.589 

Wood  deck 

2.000  SF 

42,575 

Kiosk  shelter 

1  LS 

23,881 

Asphalt  walk 

156  SY 

4,087 

Crushed  gravel  walk 

445  SY 

6,995 

Foot  path 

1,000  LF 

23,580 

Asphalt  road  (base  &  prep) 

6,800  SY 

222,700 

Asphalt  parl^ing  (base  &  prep) 

3,134  SY 

90,322 

Entrance  sign 

1  LS 

32,750 

Interstate  signs 

2LS 

1,048 

Directional  signs 

10  LS 

1,965 

Picnic  sites 

10  LS 

13.100 

Outdoor  sculpture/replicas 

1  LS 

39.300 

Exterior  lighting 

1  LS 

19.650 

Hydroseeding  grass/mix 

16  AC 

146,720 

Subtotal,  Site  Work 

$870,217 

^  $  870.217 

Utilities 

Landscaping 

1  LS 

141,480 

Underground  gas 

1,450  LF 

47,488 

Underground  electric  (3  ph.) 

1,000  LF 

19.650 

Transformer  &  pad 

1  LS 

1,572 

Gravity  sewer  6"  PVC 

70  LF 

2,293 

Septic  tank  5,000  gal. 

1  LS 

19,650 

Dosing  chamber 

1  LS 

9,825 

Leach  field  trench 

3,383  LF 

115,225 

Waterline  6"  PVC 

1,450  LF 

53,186 

Booster  pump  &  hydropneumatic  tank 

1  LS 

9,825 

Pumping  station 

1  LS 

26,200 

Fire  hydrants 

2LS 

7,860 

Underground  telephone 

1,600  LF 

20,960 

Subtotal.  Utilities 

$475,214 

=>$   475,214 

Total  Development  Costs 

=>  $2,763,375 
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Interpretation  Exhibits  (NPS  Harpers  Ferry  Center) 

Exhibits  800  SF             $180,000 

Wayside  exhibits  6  EA                 36,000 

Produce  film  LS               150,000                          -^ 

AV  equipment  LS                 22,500 

Total  Interpretation  Costs  $  388,500  =^     $    388,500 

Total  Land  Costs  $  59,000     =^  $     59.000 

TOTAL  INITIAL  COST  $3,210,875 


Note:  Class  "C"  estimate  valid  for  FY  91  construction. 
*Gross  total  includes  contingency  and  project  supervision. 
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APPENDIX  J:   LIFE-CYCLE  COST  ESTIMATES 


Life-cycle  cost  estimates  are  a  tool  to  compare  the  total  construction,  operation,  and  maintenance  costs 
of  alternatives  over  a  specified  period.  The  period  chosen  for  this  estimate  is  20  years.  There  are  three 
components  of  this  estimate:  initial  costs,  single  expenditures,  and  annual  costs.  The  present  worth 
value  (bottom  line  of  life-cycle  cost)  brings  all  three  components  into  present  dollars  -  the  value  of  all 
present  and  future  expenditures  today;  it  provides  a  useful  way  to  amplify  some  of  the  long-term  cost 
issues  of  the  various  alternatives. 

The  first  component,  initial  costs,  is  quite  straightforward.  The  figures  are  taken  from  appendix  I  and 
include  all  capital  expenditures.  The  total  is  already  in  present  dollars.  Single  expenditures  are  known 
future  replacement  costs  of  various  items,  such  as  exhibits  or  audio-visual  programs,  which  are  not 
covered  by  annual  operating  costs;  they  recur  at  certain  intervals  and  are  identified  in  appendix  D.  The 
expenditure  over  20  years  is  brought  into  present  dollars  by  using  a  present  worth  factor  derived  from 
a  life-cycle  cost  table,  assuming  an  interest  rate  of  10  percent.  The  third  component,  annual  costs,  is 
based  on  annual  operating  costs  from  appendix  D.  Similarly,  the  expenditure  for  a  20-year  period  is 
brought  into  present  dollars  by  using  a  present  worth  factor  derived  from  another  life-cycle  cost  table, 
assuming  the  same  rate  of  interest. 


ALTERNATIVE  A  LIFE-CYCLE  COSTS.  20-YEAR  PERIOD 


ESTIMATED 

PRESENT 

COSTS 

WORTH 

INITIAL  COSTS 

Building 
Site  work 

$  23,881 
8,000 

Utilities 

0 

Exhibits/waysides/audiovisua 
Land  acquisition 

Total  Initial  Cost 

1 
PWA  FACTOR 

18,000 
0 

$  49,881 

SINGLE  EXPENDITURES 

(10%  interest) 

Years 

0.6209 

$  3,000 

$   1,862 

Year  10 

0.3855 

0 

0 

Total  Present  Worth 

PWA  FACTOR 

$   1.862 

ANNUAL  COSTS 
Staff 

(10  %  interest) 
8.5136 

0 

0 

Operations  &  Maintenance 
Total  Annual  Costs 

8.5136 

0 

0 

0 

TOTAL  PRESENT  WORTH  $  51 ,743 
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ALTERNATIVE  B  -  LIFE-CYCLE  COSTS,  20-YEAR  PERIOD 


ESTIMATED 
COSTS 


PRESENT 
WORTH 


INITIAL  COSTS 

Building 

Site  work 

Utilities 

Exhibits/waysides/audiovisual 

Land  acquisition 

Total  Initial  Cost 


$  23,881 

10,480 

0 

303,000 

0 


$  337.361 


PWA  FACTOR 
SINGLE  EXPENDITURES      (10  %  interest) 
Year  5  0.6209 

Year  10  0.3855 

Total  Present  Worth 


$     3,000 
285,000 


$      1 ,862 

109.867 

$  1 1 1 ,730 


ANNUAL  COSTS 
Staff 

Operations  &  Maintenance 
Total  Annual  Costs 


PWA  FACTOR 
(10  %  interest) 

8.5136 

8.5136 


$  150,000 
150,000 


$  127,704 
$  127,704 
$  255,408 


TOTAL  PRESENT  WORTH 


$  704,499 


ALTERNATIVE  C  -  LIFE-CYCLE  COSTS,  20-YEAR  PERIOD 


ESTIMATED 

PRESENT 

COSTS 

WORTH 

INITIAL  COSTS 

Building 

$  471,600 

Site  work 

224,450 

Utilities 

217,250 

Exhibits/waysides/audiovisual 

195,500 

Land  acquisition 

8.000 

Total  Initial  Cost 

PWA  FACTOR 

$  1,116,800 

SINGLE  EXPENDITURES 

(10  %  interest) 

Year  5 

0.6209 

$      8,000 

$   4.967 

Year  10 

0.3855 

172,500 

66.498 

Total  Present  Worth 

$71,465 
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PWA  FACTOR 

ANNUAL  COSTS 

(10%  interest) 

Staff 

8.5136 

$  45,000 

$383,112 

Operations  &  Maintenance 

8.5136 

$  45.000 

$383,112 

Total  Annual  Costs 

$  766,224 

TOTAL  PRESENT  WORTH 


$   1,954,489 


ALTERNATIVE  D  -  LIFE  CYCLE  COSTS,  20-YEAR  PERIOD 


COSTS 

WORTH 

INITIAL  COSTS 

Building 

Site  work 

Utilities 

Exhibits/waysides/audiovisua 

Land  acquisition 

Total  Initial  Cost 

1 

$  576,400 

481.727 

169.842 

195,500 

0 

$  1 .423.469 

SINGLE  EXPENDITURES 
Year  5 
Year  10 

Total  Present  Worth 

PWA  FACTOR 
(10  %  interest) 

0.6209 

0.3855 

$    8,000 
172,500 

$   4.967 

66,498 

$71,465 

ANNUAL  COSTS 
Staff 

Operations  &  Maintenance 
Total  Annual  Costs 

PWA  FACTOR 
(10%  interest) 

8.5136 

8.5136 

$  750.000 
$  750.000 

$     638.520 
$     638,520 
$  1 ,277,040 

TOTAL  PRESENT  WORTH 

$   2,771.974 

ALTERNATIVE  E  -  LIFE-CYCLE  COSTS,  20- YEAR  PERIOD 


INITIAL  COSTS 

Building 

Site  work 

Utilities 

Exhibits/waysides/audiovisual 

Land  acquisition 

Total  Initial  Cost 


ESTIMATED 

PRESENT 

COSTS 

WORTH 

917,000 

689,474 

333,734 

286,000 

41,500 

$  2,267.708 
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PWA  FACTOR 

SINGLE  EXPENDITURES 

(10%  interest) 

Years 

0.6209 

$   16,000 

$     9.934 

Year  10 

0.3855 

240,000 

92,520 

Total  Present  Worth 

PWA  FACTOR 

$  102,454 

ANNUAL  COSTS 

(10  %  interest) 

Staff 

8.5136 

$   90,000 

$  766,224 

Operations  &  Maintenance 

8.5136 

$   90,000 

$  766,224 

Total  Annual  Costs 

$  1 ,532,448 

TOTAL  PRESENT  WORTH 

$   3,902,610 

ALTERNATIVE  F  -  LIFE-CYCLE  COSTS,  20-YEAR  PERIOD 


ESTIMATED 
COSTS 


PRESENT 
WORTH 


INITIAL  COSTS 

Building 

Site  work 

Utilities 

Exhibits/waysides/audiovisual 

Land  acquisition 

Total  Initial  Cost 


$  1,559,424 

870,217 

333.734 

388,500 

59,000 


$3,210,875 


SINGLE  EXPENDITURES 

Years 

Year  10 

Total  Present  Worth 


PWA  FACTOR 
(10  %  interest) 

0.6209 

0.3855 


$  28,500 
240,000 


$    17,695 

127,215 

$  144,910 


ANNUAL  COSTS 
Staff 

Operations  &  Maintenance 
Total  Annual  Costs 


PWA  FACTOR 
(10  %  interest) 

8.5136 

8.5136 


TOTAL  PRESENT  WORTH 


$  120,000 
120,000 


$  1,021,632 
$  1,021,632 
$  2,043,264 

$   5,399,049 
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NimONAL  WRK  SERVICE 

■  1916- 1991  ■ 


As  the  nation's  principal  conservation  agency,  the  Department  of  the  Interior  has  responsibility  for  most  of  our 
nationally  owned  public  lands  and  natural  and  cultural  resources.  This  includes  fostering  wise  use  of  our  land 
and  water  resources,  protecting  our  fish  and  wildlife,  preserving  the  environmental  and  cultural  values  of  our 
national  parks  and  historical  places,  and  providing  for  the  enjoyment  of  life  through  outdoor  recreation.  The 
department  assesses  our  energy  and  mineral  resources  and  works  to  ensure  that  their  development  is  in  the 
best  interests  of  all  our  peopie.  The  department  also  promotes  the  goals  of  the  Take  Pride  in  America  campaign 
by  encouraging  stewardship  and  citizen  responsibility  for  the  public  lands  and  promoting  citizen  participation  in 
their  care.  The  department  also  has  a  major  responsibility  for  American  Indian  reservation  communities  and  for 
people  who  live  in  island  territories  under  U.S.  administration. 
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